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PKEFACE. 



VERY year more and more is the con- 
^^^t stantly recurring question ever put 
ir t^^^ "Where shall we go to this Summer?" 
and every year the field for selection gets narrower 
and narrower. 

In writing the following pages, my object has 
been Icss to make a book than to point out to those 
who are tired of the old beaten tracks, countries 
within easy reach of London, but seldom visited, 
and quite outside the lines aiTected by the typical 
tourist; — countries where at moderate expense and 
with total freedom from danger they may enjoy ncw 
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scenery, receive fresh impressions, acquire new 
Information; and if by so doing I shall have 
suggested to others one more field for expIoration 
that shall afFord them half the enjoyment which I 
experienced during my wanderings, I shall consider 
myself very amply rewarded. 
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ET us go to Lapland!" was the 
excIaniatioii which rang on iny ear, 
I vas entering iny dub, one 
fine morning in the early part of June, 1873. 

** Lapland !" said I, " what put that into your 
head?" 
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" Yes," replied my friend M , in his rich, good- 

humoured voice, slightly flavoured with Hibernian 
Doric. "I hear that somebody has written a 
book about it. I havc been cverywhere dse 
in Europe — and it is quite the place to go to 
now, you know. We shall pic-nic on Cape North 
and thcn drive across to Spitzbergen in reindeer 
sledges on the ice, it will be awfully jolly !" 
and his joyous laugh echoed through the hali. 
"Do come, like a good fellow," said he, "there 

will be just the four of us, R , C , your- 

self, and I, and you really must not say no, for 
we none of us can speak a word of anything 
but English, while you speak every language 
under the sun. So agree to it at once ; let us 
ali meet here to dinner, to-morrow at six, and then 
ofF by the mail to Calais." 

At first I thought that M was chafEng; 

but having now been joined by R and 

C , who at once chimed in on the same 

subject, I said, 

" Have you any idea about Lapland, my 

dear M , do you know anything about it? 

and what do you expect to see there?" 
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"Oh, dear me, yes/' replied hc, "it is a 
country in thc North of Europe, surrounded on 
ali sides either by land or by water, and in- 
habited by men who are four feet six high, and the 
darlingest little women just four feet nothing. 
They ' go to church on Sundays, riding on rein- 
deer, and shoot Polar bears with bows and 
arrows! Oh dear, yes, 1 know ali about Lap- 
land." 

"Not at ali a bad account," said I, "but 
what writes Captain Hutchinson in his book? 
Is his description of Lapland very capti- 
vating ?" 

"Well," answered M , "I confess I have 

not read his book; but go abroad I must, 
London is getting too stupid, and I have been 
everywhere else in Europe; and I want to see 
a country out of the beaten track, something I 
have not yet seen." 

"Now, my dear fellow," said I, "though I 
have not been exactly in Lapland, I have been 
in Finland, and that, you know, is just next 
door to it ; and knowing what the mosquitoes 
are in those swampy northern latitudes, nothing 
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could induce me to visit those countries again 
in Summer, except for verj% cogent reasons 
indeed. But come now, teli me where have 
you been, that vou say you have seen every 
other country in Europe?" 

" Well," answered M . " I have been twice 

to Italy, up and down, and done it as thoroughly 
as any man could do it. I have been — " 

" Stop a wee," said I, " how have you done 
Italy? let me see, suppose we just begin in the 
middle, let us take Florence — no doubt you 
were there." 

"Oh dear, yes, and such a jolly place, where 
one could live and love for ever ! oh, yes, 

** * Of ali the fkirest citics of the world, 
None is so fair as Florence !* 

"If it were not for the heat, and having been 
there twice already, it would beat going to see 
the sun at midnight, which we shall see in 
Lapland, old fellow. We shall see the sun 
going right round the horizon, neither rising 
nor setting — not a bit — but going just as 
in the old riddle we had when we were 
children, ^ going round and round the house, and 
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never touching the house.' So now no more 
* shirking and lurking/ but let's be ofF to 
Lapland, and if there are a few mosquitoes, we 
can take plenty of flea-powder to protect us ; 
there now, Tll štand the flea-powder — a whole 
pound's worth," and the laugh of that excellent 
fellow rings in my ears still. 

Here R joined in the conversation ; he had 

never been to Italjr, and his curiosity was raised 
by the enthusiastic expressions of my friend 
M , in regard to Florence. 

" Do teli us something about that place, 
where you could live and love for ever," said 
he. 

"Well, what can I teli you?" replied M . 

"Florence was the capital of Tuscany, and is 
situated on the banks of the river Arno, and it 
is a most delightful place. What more do you 

want? There is the charming Mrs. , and 

her equally charming daughter, whose house opens 
just as the opera closes ; and once there, one 
never thinks of leaving tili three o'clock in 
the morning at soonest. Then there are the 
Cascine, the Cafe Doney, and the dub, and my 
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friend G. M y ; and then the churches and 

the galleries, and the pietre dure, &c., &c., I 
did every one of them." 

" Where did you go when you left Florence ?" 

"To Rome, naturally." 

"So ali you know about Tuscany and Central 
Italy resolves itself into the Cascine, the Cafe 

Doney, and our friend G. M y. Did you 

not even visit Siena on your way to Rome ?" 

"No, for, being fond of the sea, I went to 
Rome by Civita Vecchia." 

"When you were at Civita Vecchia, did it not 
come into your head to visit the birth-place of 
the Tarquins-— Corneto? only a short drive from 
Civita Vecchia, and one of the m.ost interesting 
places in Italy." 

" I never even heard of it," said M . 

I was going to say ex um disce omneSy this is 
how lajeunesse dore of the present time travel on 
the continent — to finish their education, by the way ! 
but my remark would be of too sweeping a 
character, for there are many exceptions to be met 
with occasionalIy. Still, though travelling is multi- 
plied a thousand-fold compared with what it used to 
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bc cven onIy a century ago, it is doubtful, 1 think, 
if travelling is as fruitful of good results in our 
days as it used to be in the days of our grand- 
fathers, when, under the guidance of a well quali- 
fied tutor, young men uscd to takc the "grand 
tour" with a view to completing their education, 
the foundation and groundwork of which had been 
laid first in our public schools, and then in 

our great universities. Now my friend M 

was a charming fellow, well educated to a certain 
point, pleasant, agreeable, and good-tempered ; he 
had travelled a good deal, and yet I may safely 
say he had seen nothing, and simply because he 
had not prepared himself for travelling with a 
view to thoroughly seeing the countries he intended 
visiting, and obtaining the information they could 
bestow. And how many are there that just travel 
in the same way! How many are there among 
those who yearly flood the approaches to the 
Etemal City who do more than lounge about the 
galleries, the Campo Vaccino, or the Pincian Hill ! 
and who, if asked about the City of Veii (for 
instance) will simply open their eyes and say they 
never heard of it, where is it? Why, my good 
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fellow, Veii was a great city, and its inhabitants 
among the most civilized and luxurious in the 
world, long before Rome was built. What ! beforc 
Rome was built? he will say; and then if some 
mild reminiscence of the kind comes across his 
memory, he may, perhaps, recall some fleeting 
visions of Agamemnon and MycenaB, taking it 
for granted that Veii, if anterior to Rome, must 
have been in Greece; but when informed that 
Veii was the rival of Rome, that its ruins were 
within twenty miles of the Eternal City, he will 
possibly get angry and think you are chaffing him. 
He, no doubt, may have heard of Etruria, but 
probably in his mind it was jumbled up with 
Minton's pottery ; if associated with Wedgewood, 
it will be a point in his favour. He may probably 
have heard of Etruscan cities and Etruscan vases, 
but ali his information in this line is terribly hazy ; 
and so he dawdles through his sojourn at Rome, 
goes on to Naples, perhaps to Palermo and Malta, 
returning to England by the P. and O. steamer, 
imagining that he has seen, or done, Italy, as he 
terms it. 

It so happcned that I had made arrangements 
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for another tour, and was thus unable to join my 
three friends in their intended expedition ; but the 

following Winter M and 1 went to thc 

continent together, we spent four months in Italy, 
that Italy he had so thoroughly "done" twice 
bcfore ! and to his amazement, he had to confess 
that in his previous journeys he had simply wasted 
his time and his money. 

We visited numberless out of the way places, 
having made Florence our head-quarters for 
Central Italy, and there under the guidance of 
Micali's Antichi Popoli Italiani^ we dived into the 
history of Italy, beginning with the misty periods 
synchronous with the siege of Troy, illustrating 
them as we went along by visits to the ancient 
cities and cemeteries of Etruria, and thence through 
those glorious Middle Ages and their unparalleled 
works of art, which can nowhere be so well studied 
as in Italy ! It was a surpassing pleasure to him, 
no doubt, to see for the first time ali those won- 
drous things ; but it was almost as great a delight 
to me to witness his raptures, his astonishment, 
as city after city čame under our cxamination — 
Fiesole, Volterra, Chiusi, Cortona. This last, 
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cspecially, struck him with astonishment, a city 
co-eval with Ilium, and still in our days a city 
preserving its ancient name, while of Ilium, periere 
ipsa ruin^j and its very existence questioned, tili the 
researches of the indefatigable Schliemann brought 
monuments to light within the last few months 
which have clearly identified the spot, and proved 
to a demonstration that Ilium really had eKisted^ 
and that the siege of Troy was not simply a 
myth, a poet*s dream ! 

I well remember helping him to measure the 
immense blocks of the ancient walls of Cortona, 
fitted with such wonderful exactness that the 
blade of a penknife can even at present be scarcely 
pushed in between them, and which still remain 
in situ without mortar or other cement, though 
probably thirty centuries have rolled on since those 
walls were erected by the ancestors of their present 
inhabitants. How I remember the interest he 
took in scanning from the hill which looks over the 
rippling water of the Trasymene Lake, pointing 
out the probable spot where those false-hearted 
Romans had rested whilst the battle was raging 
below, only to be overtaken, however, on the 
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morrow by Hannibal and his victorious legions, 
who made them pay so dearly for their 
treachery. 

**This is the way I like to study history, and 
this is thc way never to forget it," said he, **I 
hated thc very names of Tacitus and Livy, but 
how delightfiil I think them now !" and so we 
did do Italy from Agrigentum to the Alps, and 
from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, and many 
queer out-of-the-way places we visited, and such 
scores of sketches we carried away; and a 
more delightful trip never was made before or 
since. 

Captain Hutchinson, in his introduction to 
" Try Lapland," writes, " The difficulty of finding 
new ground for travel is increasing every year 
for those who, with but a limited time at their 
disposal, are yet tired of the beaten paths of 
Ramsgate or Scarborough, Switzerland or the Rhine, 
and pant after lands fresh and fair, of which they 
have never seen the photograph — where the 
gorgeous hotel with its elongated bills, and the 
pertinacious touter with his cringing greasy manners, 
are alike unknown." 
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Now to a great extent that pleasant writer 
is correct; but the man who rushing away from 
the turmoil and bustle of London life, whether hc 
be lawyer, merchant, or physician, seeking for 
fresh air and scenery, but as far away as possible 
from those hackneyed tracks infested by the 
typical tourist, both English and Transatlantic, 
and by poor Marryat's " shilling-seeking, napkin- 
holding, up-and-downstairs son of a sea-cook" 
of an hotel waiter, need not go to the Arctic 
Circle to find ali the above-named advantages, unless, 
indeed, he is bent on also seeing the sun at 
midnight, and his own body a prey to the 
mosquitoes. 

Within five days of Temple Bar, or as we 
soon shall have to say, where Temple Bar once 
stood, there are as splendid countries to explore, as 
fine ruins to contemplate, as glorious scenery and 
as gorgeous costumes to admire, as the heart of man 
can wish for ; and if the reader will trust himself 
with me for a little while, excusing the many short- 
comings he will meet with in these pages, I will 
lead him over a trip I took last Summer which I 
think will fully repay him, though he will often 
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have to make great allowances and deal leniently 
with the Author, who for the first time in his 
life rushes into print, just for the same reason 
that the stars shine above us, because he hsts 
nothing else to do ! But if through publish- 
. ing this little book he shall have opened up a new 
field of travel to those who yearly require to 
recruit their strength of body and of mind by 
a ramble in foreign lands, if he shall have added 
one more possible source of enjoyment to those 
within the reach of the many, he will consider 
himself amply repaid for whatever trouble he may 
have been put to in its compilation. 




CHAPTER II. 

MAK PB0P0BK8, BUT OOĐ DIBrOBIB— TIBHSA— ST. STBPHIK'a 
GATHBDBU.— OU> CATHKĐBU.a— BAHTA KASIA ĐKL PIO&K 
— DBBB Ot RAC DS COLOaNK— IH8ECT ATTACKB— THK mi- 
TBBBAL XXHIBITIOir— THS 0ABĐBM8 ABD ACCXBB0BII8— 
THB I.ASIE8 Or TIENHA— KSW OPSXA.-HOUSB— OH THK 
ĐANTTBB— A WBALTHT PBBIJITS— WI8BXOBAD — ABBITAL AT 
FSBTH. 

STARTEJ) from London for my 
' holiday trip early in the month of 
June, 1873. The route I had laid 
out for myself on niy dqjarturc was 
not exact]y that 'which I eventually adopted, 
for nothing is tnier than that man proposes, 
but God disposcs. I had intendcd visitlng the 
Crimea, and then crossing over the Straits of 
Kertch, I meant to have rambled over 
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the Caucasus, finishing my trip with a visit to 
tbe Monastery of Echmiadzin, at the foot of Mount 
Ararat. 

But it was not to be ; I got as far as Pesth, 
whcn the cholera, which was then very active, 
not to say raging in Hungary, barrcd my further 
passage down the river into the Lower Provinces 
of the Danube, by threatening me with a 
quarantine of eleven days in a dirty lazzaretto, 
at a temperature of at least 90® in the shade. I 
would have risked the cholera, but I could not 
face the loss of eleven days in the limited time 
I had at my disposal, nor could I contem- 
plate at ali the horrors of an Oriental lazza- 
retto. Ali my plans werc therefore upsct; still 
the result was eventually 8atisfactory, as I 
think I shall be able to prove in the following 
pagcs. 

After leaving London, I made straight for 
Vienna, by Brussels and Cologne, where I re- 
mained onIy a few hours, during which I visited 
for the twentieth time and more that exquisite 
specimen of ecclesiastical structure, its unrivalled 
Cathedral; every time I see it I admire it more 
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and more, I think there are none to equal it, 
while most certainly none surpass it. 

St. Peter's at Rome is a magnificent building, 
astonishes one by its siže and its rich adornments, 
but it fails to impress one from a religious point of 
view. It might be a church, or it might be a grand 
reception room, a salle des amhassadeurs^ or a colossal 
ballroom — whereas the Cathedral of Cologne is a 
church, a place of worship, and nothing else. I sup- 
pose there is something in the pure Gothic archi- 
tecture conducive to this impression. There is 
but one other church I know of in the world 
which has the same solemn awe-producing efFect, 
perhaps in a greater degree even than the Cathedral 
of Cologne, and that is Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the Cathedral of Florence. I have been hun- 
dreds of times in that grand old edifice, but 
never without feeling an ovenvhelming sense of 
solemnity and awe. It was not only the low 
murmuring notes of the organ sounding the 
responses at eve to the plaintive litanies of the 
Virgin, nor the deep tones of the fuU ac- 
companiment to the Miserere mei Deus in the 
Passion Week, which produced it, for I was 
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perhaps oftener there when ali was silent, than 
during festive times, as I have always had the 
greatest objection to going into Catholic churches 
during service, g^ping ^bout and sight-seeing, to 
the evident annoyance and discomfort of the 
worshippers — a habit which, I regret to say, 
many of our country people too often indulge 
in, greatly to our detriment, especially in the 
less frequented places of the continent, where 
the people have come to regard us as heathens, 
and constantly to say of us, "Non sanno meglio, 
non sono Cristiani." 

It was something more than ali this which 
cver filled me with a feeling of intense devo- 
tion when I entered that grand old building. 
The severe simplicity of the structure, with no 
tawdry ornamentation to obtrude itself and take 
ofF the attention, may have played an important 
part in giving birth to solemn thoughts, together 
with the height and siže of the three enormous 
pilasters which alone support the roof — the lofty 
arches, the vast depth and gloom of the aisles, 
the intensity of the shade, the deep silence 
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made still more impressive by an occasional foot- 
fall — ali would combine to proclaim this a house 
of prayer, and nothing else ; a Temple in thc 
fullest and most unequivocal sense of the word, 
ofFering to the old and the broken-spirited, to 
the infirm and to ali who sought it in prayer, an 
assurance of tranquillity, consolation, and peace ! 

Having enjoycd my oft-repeated visit, and pur- 
chased a large supply of Eau de Cologne from 
the Farina gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz^ (and don't 
you believe that the others make it near as good), 
I got in the train for Munich and for Vienna, 

I think I see a smile, slightly perhaps savour- 
ing of a sneer, from some of my readers of the 
masculine gender, at my purchase of a large 
supply of Eau de Cologne ; but just let them 
hold hard, tili they shall have endured the trials 
of hot winds and dusty roads in the daytime, 
stufFy cabins and the ordinarv accompaniment of 
flea invasions and other entomological attacks in 
the night-time ; and then if they have the luck 
to have any of it with them, they will discover 
the use of Eau de Cologne in allaying pain and 
irritation. 
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Travellers in ali Eastcrn countries should have 
with thcm a supply of good Eau de Cologne, 
not for sccnring their pocket-handkerchiefs only, 
but principally as a remedy. Some people sufFer 
more, some sufFer less from insect attacks; but 
I havc seen a man, a strong, stout, brawny 
Britisher, set nearly wild by flea-bites, and I 
shall never forget his appearance, as he stood 
before me one morning, after passing a restless night 
in a very wild region in the South of Europe, like 
a patient with small-pox, and scratching away at 
himself for bare life. I am sure he would have 
been in a high fever that night, had I not 
bathed him with a mixture of equal parts of 
Eau de Cologne, laurel water, and sal-volatile. 
So don't forget it, kind reader, if ever in your 
travels you are likely to be in countries infested 
with insect tribes; whatever their nature may be, 
whether the mosquito which flieth, the flea which 
hoppeth, or t'other thing which crawleth, my nostrum 
will be found a sovereign remedy against them ali. 

Although the Vienna Exhibition was fully 
opcn, and that numbers were flocking from ali 

c 2 
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parts to that most charming capital, which has 
so justly acquired the epithet of " le Paradis 
des Hommes," I was fortunate in having but 
one companion in the train ali the way^ and 
thus we both were enabled to extend our limbs 
and sleep as comfortably as in our beds. It is 
wonderfuI the amount of comfort one can 
obtain through life by the judicious distri- 
bution of a few cigars accompanied by a little 
silver ! 

At Vienna, I went — as I always do — to the 
Archduke Charles' Hotel ; a little old-fashioned, 
perhaps, but unquestionably the best hotel in 
Vienna, and where the cooking is always un- 
deniable. During my short stay, I went every 
day to the Universal Exhibition — the world's 
fair ! but don't be afraid that I mean to weary you by 
dragging you with me through those confusing 
avenues of "ali sorts," where nothing that was 
wanted could be found, and everything we wanted 
not was sure to be everlastingly obtruding itself 
before our cyes. 

I confess that the Vienna Exhibition disap- 
pointed me ; whereas the Pariš one of 1867 left me 
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nothing to desire; and ali owing to the want 
of order and sjrstem in the one instance — while 
in the other, the arrangement was so pcrfect 
that there was not the smallest difficultjr in 
getting at anything one wanted to find 
out. 

But if the exhibitional department was less 
perfect in its arrangement at Vienna than at 
Pariš, the gardens and the outside accessories 
were far more beautiful at the former thaa the 
latter ; while Strauss's delightful band always 
afForded an hour's luxurious enjoyment in the cool 
ofthe afternoon, tili the fearful braying ofthe steam 
trumpet, (they called it a Telephone, I think) drove 
one out into the Prater. Then the restaurants 
and cafes of the difFerent Nationalities were so 
well got up and so picturesquely scattered about 
the Gardens, as were also the several buildings 
characteristic of the difFerent Nations, and among 
which was pre-eminent for elegance of form, 
design, and execution, the kiosk of the Pasha of 
Egypt. 

And then the Viennesc ladies ! I know I 
should have mentioned them the first, I confess 
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it; confiteor^ mea culpa^ mea maxima culpa^ but, 
gcntle reader, it was from sheer diffidence! I did 
not know how to approach the subject, I felt 
myself totally incompetent, and indeed I do so 
now ! To say that at Vienna there are more 
Iovely women to be seen than in any othcr 
city in Europe, is not saying one half. There 
are loads of pretty women to be seen in Dublin 
of a fine Sunday afternoon, especially among the 
middle and lower classes; but at Vienna they 
are not only lovely, but terribly attractive, and 
winning, and seductive ; there are none like them 
any where else ! 

In the fine arts department there were many 
beautiful things to be seen ; but as I promised not 
to drag the reader round the World's Fair, I shall 
keep my word, and shall only call his attention 
to two statues which greatly attracted me, one 
was a bronze figure of a Hindoo charming a 
cobra, the other a Negro running away, both 
figures perfectly alive ! 

I went twice to the opera, once to hear 
Meyerbeer's "Africaine," which disappointed me; 
and once to see a grand ballet, I think it was 
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called "Eleonora," which did not. I had not 
becn for several years at Vienna, and had, there- 
fore, not seen the new Opera House. I was 
greatly struck with its siže and beauty; it is 
unquestionably the finest theatre in Europe, and 
the arrangements are perfect. But Vienna is 
now undergoing such a process of transformation, 
and to such an extent, that in a few years 
those who knew it ten or twelve years ago will 
bc utterly unable to recognise it. Even now it is 
one of the finest capitals in Europe, but at the 
rate it is progressing, it bids fair to surpass in 
a short time every other city, when the Viennese 
will really be able to give utterance with truth to 
their old saying, "Gibt nur eine Kaiserstadt, gibt 
nur cin Wien !" 

After a very delightful weelc in Vienna, which 
seemed indeed far too short a time to bestow 
upon the most enjoyable capital in Europe, I 
took my passage in a steamer to Pesth, starting 
at six a.m., and arriving at my destination at about 
the same hour in the evening. The steamer was 
a vcry fine one, the accommodation excellent, 
the cuisine not good, but then I had been 
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terribly spoilt at the Erz-Herzog Karl; probably 
had I been at a worse hotel, I wou]d not have 
found so much fault with the cookery on board 
the steamer. The company on board was 
worse than the cookery — in ali my rambles 
I don't think I ever met so unprepossessing 
alot. 

The large steamers that navigate the Danube 
don't come up to Vienna, but lie ofF the Island 
of Lobau, to which passengers are carried in a 
smaller steamer. The morning I started was 
drizzling and chilly in the extreme, in marked 
contrast with the weather of the previous week, 
which had been intensely hot ; and when I sat 
down on the deck of the little steamer which was 
to take me down a branch of the Danube to the 
main steamer, I was glad to avail myself of my 
top-coat and rugs. In a short time we reached 
the larger vessel, and, having ali got on board, we 
started at a good round speed. 

From Vienna to Gran, the Danube is uninterest- 
ing so far as scenery is concerned. Its enormous 
volume of muddy water, wider than the Thames 
at Westminster, though still upwards of nine 
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hundred miles from its entrance into the Black 
Sea, flows through a vast flat country; an inter- 
minable front of sallows and alders on the one 
side, and an interminable plain on the other, 
dotted ali over with countless herds of white 
cattle with long black horns like the Tuscan 
oxen, and endless troops of horses; and as I 
gazed on the mighty flood of turbid waters, 
the old Italian nursery rhyme čame back to my 
memory. 

" Trc Ombroni fanno un Amo, 
Trc Ami fanno un Tcvcrc, 
Trc Tevcrc fanno un P6, 
£ tre P6 di Lombardia 
Fanno un Đanubio di Turchia." 

We passed by Pressburg where the two sides 
of the river are united by a bridge of boats. We 
only remained a shoittime and I had no opportunity 
of going ashore, so that I could form but 
a very inaccurate opinion of the place ; it seemed 
to me from its outward look as not now prosper- 
ous, but had quite the appearance of having seen 
better days. 

After a time we čame to Komorn, the ćele- 
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brated fortress ; if I had not been told, " There is 
Komorn/' I might almost have passed it without 
observing it, so protected from sight are its bastions 
by the immense earthworks in front of them. Still 
down we steamed, and still the same country 
right and left met our view, tili we čame to Gran, 
the seat of the Prince- Primate of Hungary, 
perhaps one of the wealthiest prelates in the world, 
possessing no less an income than ^^ 90,000 
per annum. 

Here the scenery began to improve ; the Cathedral 
of Gran, though in itself unclassical, and one that 
in any other place might be passed by unnoticed, 
yet served to relieve the monotony of the view. 
The river, which up to this had flowed through 
boundiess plains, became suddenly contracted, and 
consequently swifter as the high lands approached 
the edge of it ; and now with every revolu- 
tion of the paddles the scenery improved, tili 
on reaching Vissegrad it became absolute]y 
lovely. Instead of the interminable plains» we now 
had precipitous mountains on either side, some 
clad with forest down to the water's edge, some 
bare, ragged, and rocky, but ali lovely, quite 
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equal to the finest parts of the Rhine, not 
even lacking a Drachenfels in the beautiful ruins 
of the ancient castellated palače of the Kings of 
Hut)gary, the favourite retreat of the learned 
Matthias Corvinus. 

Nature has done everything to beautify this 
favoured spot, but man^ as is too often the case, 
has done his best to mar it. At the foot of the 
clifF, the top of which is crowned by the ancient 
residence of the Kings of Hungary, on a beautifully 
wooded spot between the mountain and the rushing 
Danube, some enterprising German has erected, 
horribile visu, three villa residences, in the correct 
suburban styley a few vards distant from one 
another. Regardless of expense, everything about 
them, including themselves, is radiant with white- 
wash, except where green paint asserts its place. 
At first I thought it must be an hotel or pension, 
with two succursales ; biit no, the skipper assured 
me thcy i¥cre country houses, and seemed astonished 
when I said the man that built them deserved 
to bc hanged in front of them; he could not 
comprehend me, he thought them lovely ! 

Often during my subsequent travels I thought 
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of that ]ovely country between Gran and Vissegrad ; 
such exquisite scenery, so diversified; such a 
combination of rolling pastures, of glorious hills 
clad with forests, backed by rugged mountains, 
with that grand old Danube rushing through the 
midst; such shooting and fishing, ali in a 
compact locality, and only four hours by rail from 
Vienna; such a spot for a country residence 
could scarcely be equalled, and certainly not 
surpassed. If it were within ten hours of 
London, what a fabulous priče it would com- 
mand ! but here no one seems to have 
placed any value on it since the days of Matthias 
Corvinus. 

After going through this gorge, the Danube 
spreads itself out again, and the scenery becomes 
tame and uninteresting, and continues so tili one 
reaches Pesth, where I arrived somewhat later 
than I expected. 
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DROVE to the Hotel Ungaria, to 
which I had bcen rccommended, and 
whcre a most comfortable apartment 
and an egually good dinner gave me an avant- 
gaiit o( a comfortable night's rest, in which I wa3 
no wisc disappointed ; and I can safcly recommend 
the Ungaria as one of the fincst and most 
comfortable hotels in Europe, without at the same 
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time being cxtravagant in its charges. The only 
drawback I found was with the person of the porter, 
a most respectable man no doubt, but he could 
not speak either French or English ; and I had 
to carry on ali my consultations respecting my 
intended future progress with the hall-porter of 
the "Konigin von England" hotel, close by- 
If that man could only be installed at the Ungaria, 
that hotel would bc as near perfection as 
possible. 

The windows of my bedroom at the Ungaria 
opened out on a balcony which gavc me a 
splendid view of the " blue Danube/* which, how- 
ever, I never saw of any other shadc but mud 
colour. Across the river, and just oppositc, I 
could see the ancient city of Buda, with the royal 
residence in front, and a littlc to the Icft, on 
the top of the hill, the celebrated fortress which 
played so important a part during the last 
Hungarian civil war. A little to my right wa9 
the grand suspension bridge, guarded at each 
end by two colossal couchant lions, about which 
the following improbable anecdote was related to 
me. 
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The artist who executed them forgot to put 
tongues into their mouths, to loli out in proper 
heraldic fashion, and when the defect was pointed 
out to him as the lions were uncovered^ he took 
it so to heart that he at once put an end to 
himself by plunging headlong into the river! 
Now when "Ic grand Vatel" committed suicide, 
because the turbot did not arrive in time for 
the dinner of the Most Christian King, there 
was some show of reason in the act, VateFs 
credit was in some degree pledged to that dinner ; 
but not one man in ten thousand would 
have noticed whether these lions had tongues 
or noL 

Pesth seems, like Vienna, to be undergoing a 
process of rebuilding, and that on a scale of 
considerable magnificence. I was told that its 
commerce was daily increasing, and, certainly, to 
judge from the immense number of vessels 
moored in the river, the ceaseless passing up 
and down of immense steamers, the piles of 
merchandize, and the constant bustle on the 
quays, a very considerable amount of business 
must be done there. The grand suspension 
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bridgc which spans the Danube being found 

insufficient for the increasing traffic, a new one 

is in process of construction, to be built of 

iron on piers, and not a suspension bridge. It 

is to cost an immense sum, and will rcquire 

to be well protected against the action of the 

« 
ice on the one hand, while on the other it 

niay becomc the source of considerable danger 

to the low land in its neighbourhood by 

arresting the free passage downwards of the 

ice, if not well looked after. I went to see 

the works at the central pier, and remained there 

some time watching the men at the bottom of 

the immense caisson out of which a donkejr 

engine was incessantly pumping water ; outside it, 

the river was running like a mili race at not 

less than eight miles an hour, and I was 

assured that the depth at that spot was fully forty 

feet. 

After visiting the works at the new bridgc, 

I went to St. Marguerite's Island, on which 

is a park beautifully laid out, and which forms 

one of the favourite promenades of the pleasure- 

loving inhabitants of Pesth. As it can .only 
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bc approached by boat, it is frequented onIy 
by pedestrians; but in order to cater for ali 
tastes and gratify those who enjoy a jaunt, 
there is a tramway running the whole length 
of the island. There are aiso some capital 
restaurants, and several bands play every evening 
in fine weather. 

There is another park on terra firma^ an 
imitation of the Prater at Vienna, but it is 
small and shabby. There were a good niany 
people strolling about it when I went, but 
1 did not see even one middling-good turn- 
out, and though one constantly hears of the 
beautiful horses and rare horsemanship of the 
Hungarians, I was doomed to be disappointed in 
both cases. 

Crossing over the suspension bridge one gets 
into the old town of Buda or Ofen, in which 
are situated the Royal residence, the Government 
offices, and* ^ome of the palaces of the native 
magnates. 

There is a fine street by which one can drive 
to the upper part of the town, which is consider- 
ably above the level of the Danube; but for 
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pedestrians there is an easy^ cheap, and quick 
method of gctting to the summit, by means of a 
small counterpoised railway, which carries one up 
and down very rapidly at an cxccedingly moderate 
rate. There is a fine view from the top, and 
several fine old palaces, but the most interesting 
thing in the tGwn of Buda is the old Roman 
bath erected over some sulphurous springs, ćele- 
brated for the cures they perform. It is in exactly 
the same condition as in the days of ancient Rome, 
and consists of a large vaulted apartment lit by a 
circular opening in the centre of the cupola, and 
containing a large hexagonal piscina with an 
ambulatory ali round. None bathe there save the 
lower classes — men, women, and children pro- 
miscuously ; in the immediate neighbourhood, 
however, there are some very well appointed 
baths which are considerably patronized, and 
bear a high reputation for the cure of skin 
disease. 

From ali I could collect during the brief stay 
I made at Pesth, Hungary in general must be 
in a very progressive condition ; and from the 
numbers of agricultural machines and implements, 
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ali of English construction, which I saw cvery- 
where stacked upon the quays, not onIy at Pesth 
but at niany other stations on the Danube, 
including largc numbers of steam-thrashing and 
winnowing machines, a vigorous attempt is evidentlv 
being made to exploit the unbounded fertility of 
perhaps the richest soil in Europe. Land, how- 
evcr, is still cheap in Hungary, probably in con- 
sequence of the extreme love of pleasure of its 
inhabitants, who preferring to spend their days 
in the socicty of Vienna, Pariš, or Pesth, draw 
exorbitantly on their revenues, tili at last compelled 
to seU their lands in order to meet their engage- 
ments. Niče estates within twenty miles of Pesth, 
with good substantial dwelling-houses, and ali the 
necessary offices for farming, with varied soil, 
vineyard, pasture, tillage, and forest, can be had 
sufficiently cheap to ensure a clear return of five 
per cent, free of taxes, for the capital laid out 
on them! A vast number of the agricultural 
communitv in Hungary are Jews, and it is perhaps 
the onlv country in Europe where we find the 
children of Israel as tillers of the soil ; and I was 
assured by many in Pesth that they make by 
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far the most satisfactory tenants — though naturalljr 
they require looking after occasionally, as well as 
their soi-disant Christian brethren. 

When one reflects on the countless acres of the 
richest land in creation, which to a great extent 
are still unoccupied and uncultivated in the eastern 
and south-eastern regions of Europe, one cannot 
help regretting that some of our surplus popula- 
tion do not try a venture in those countries. I 
am thinking principally of that most unfortunate 
and ill-used portion of society belonging to the 
upper classes, and which, from circumstances beyond 
its control, is sufFering from positive want in its 
struggles to keep up a respectability as necessary 
for its existence as the very air it breathes. The 
labourer, the artisan, the skilled workman are well 
ofF at the present time in our country ; wages are 
very high and the friendly societies, to one of 
which almost every workman belongs, provide for 
them amply in cases of sickness, and in some 
cases even contribute something to the family 
when the illness terminates in death — not to 
mention the numerous hospitals and asylums, ali 
open to the labouring classes, but which are 
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ali virtually closed to those I am now speaking 
of. 

The working classes, with few exceptions, are 
ali well ofF at present, and require none of our 
sympathy except when in affliction, when the richest 
and poorest come to the same level, They can 
afFord to supply ali their wants out of their 
wages, and lay out one fifth^ and in many cases 
one fourth^ and even one third (I am assured by 
good authorities) in drink, for the gratification 
of the only pleasure which they are capable 
of enjoying ; for proof of which the police 
reports throughout the country will bear ample 
evidence. 

But I will teli who really deserve ali our 
sympathy and ali our aid, the junior branches of 
our upper ten thousand — the families of officers, 
poor clergymen, poor lawyers, &c., &c., ali 
struggling for dear life against difficulties of every 
kind ; those are the classes who claim the greatest 
share of our sympathy, and to whom the regions 
above mentioned ofFer advantages unequalled any 
wherc else, 

I rcmember whcn the Canterbury settlement 
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was established in New Zealanđ, it was intended 
in a great measure to provide for the classes I 
have alluded to above; but the distance was too 
great, the mcre cost of going out was a most 
serious drawback, at the very Icast ten times the 
amount required to land one bag and baggage in the 
centre of Hungary, or better still in Servia, among 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the world, 
the richest soil, the best cl imate, and the finest 
fishing and shooting that could be desired. where 
game laws and river preserves and licences are 
still utterly unknown, 

I hate croaking ; still, if one hears rumbling 
noises underground for any space of time, one 
is justified in apprehending an earthquake. For 
several years I have been hearing these subter- 
ranean noises, and year after year they have 
become more and more threatening, and the 
earthquake must come at last. But as a volcanic 
eruption, acting as a safety valve, often saves a 
country from the efFects of a physical earth- 
quake, so the timely exodus of an excessive 
population may save a country from a moral 
one. 
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By the very nature of my profession, I havc 
innumerable times been willingly or unwillingly 
let into the secrćts of the privatc afFairs of 
scores of families ; and I have watched with 
perfcct dismay the miscry, the povcrty, the utter 
wretchedness that were screened from the eyes of 
the world by the decent exterior which was kept 
up in order to preserve appearances, 

If with Asmodeus we could but lift up the 
roofs of a few thousands of houses in these 
prosperous islands and see the difficulties, the 
make-shifts, and the make-believes which are 
resorted to, and that in many cases wherc one would 
least expect them, it would make our very hearts 
bleed at ali the anxiety, ali the wretchedness, ali 
the scalding tears which would be disclosed — ali 
brought about by that great delusion " keeping 
up appearances." Well, ali this living under false 
pretences, which is the distinguishing characteristic 
and the great evil, the real **social evil" of the 
present time cannot go on for ever. It is an 
evil of long standing, no doubt, but it has gone 
on increasing from year to year, like a falling 
avalanche, with constantly increasing velocity. 
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The earthquakc must come at last, if not averted 
by an emigration čh masse of those educated 
classes to which I have alluded above ; and 
the best^ finest, healthiest, most fertile, and most 
accessible country, outside the British dominions, 
I hold to be, roughly speaking, that tract of 
Southern Europe bounded on the North by the 
Saave, on the South by the Bosphorus, on the 
East by the Danube, and on the West by the 
Adriatic. 

" But, my * dear Sir," I think I hear some 
reader say, " that is Turkey in Europe !" No 
doubt it is, but the Turks won't be there for 
ever, their time is nearly run out; the period of 
their wretched misrule over the Christian popula- 
tions of Europe is nearly accomplished, and I 
still hope to live long enough to see those 
barbarous hordes recrossing the Bosphorus into 
Asia Minor, on their way back to the Steppes of 
Khiva and Bokhara, from whence they originally 
emigrated. They have ever shown themselves 
irreclaimable barbarians throughout Look at the 
present condition of European Turkey, after cen- 
turies of Ottoman dominion ; contrast it with the 
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nascent state of Roumania^ which onIy quite lately 
succeeded in shaking ofF its Moslem chains. Let 
us look at both countries, as they prcsent them- 
sclvcs epposite to cach other on the banks of 
thc Danube. On the left bank of that river we 
have Giurgevo in Roumania, thc port of Bukharcst, 
where, notwithstanding centuries of slavery and 
misgovernment, the natives, now under the govern- 
ment of an enlightcned Christian Prince, are ali 
activity and progress — while on the right bank at 
Rustchuk, just opposite, in dark contrast to the 
Christian, who is trving to turn to account ali 
thc advantages of his country, the indolent, un- 
civilized Turk is still lazily dozing away, 
Icaning against his ancient painted and bedizened 
araba, drawn by a pair of patient oxen, 
waiting for the chancc of some solitary, silent 
travcUer ! 

A new era is dawning, however, over these 
south-eastern regions, but much of their prosperity 
and future happiness niay depend on the model 
they will propose for themselves in their efForts 
at civilization ; whether the brilliant glitter of 
Parisian veneering and varnish, or the less attrac- 
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tive, but more soliđ advantages of British institu- 
tions. A great future b before the Danubian 
Principalities, may they use their opportunities with 
wi8doin, and may thcy prosper ! 





CHAPTER IV. 



BTBINBBUCK— THE 80MMBRIKO— FIBST YIBW OF THB ADBIATIC 
— TBIB8TE— SHOCKS OF BABTH^UAKB AT BBLLUNO— AUSTBIAN 
IBOKCLAD • LI88A'— CAPTAJN B. BUBTON— FLTINO VI8IT TO 
BAN CANZIANO— BUBTBBBANBAN COTTBBB OF A MOUlTrAIN 
BTBEAM—THB KABBT— WILD BCENBBT— A THUNDBB-BTOBM-— 
CHUBCH OF BAN CANZIANO— STUD FABM. 

HAT odious and useless mediseval 
institution, the quarantine, having 
barred my passage into the Lower 
Provinces of the Danube, I deter- 
mined to go to Trieste, then proceed by sea 
to Constantinople, and thence to the Caucasus, 
but it was written difFerently in the book of 

Fate! 

The line to Trieste wa9 fuU of interest ; during 
the first portion of the journey I passed quite 
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close to Lake Balaton, celebrated for its fish, and 
then after traversing some wonderfully rich plains, 
dotted here and there with patches of forest, and 
covered with herds of cattle, horses, and geese, 
which are kept here in vast numbers for the 
šake of their feathers, arrived at Steinbriick at 
one p.m., where I dined. Here, at the junction 
of the Saane and the Saave, the scenery became 
truly magnificent; we had been for some time 
folIowing the banks of the Saane, and the 
mountains had been getting closer and higher 
with every mile we made, tili at last they 
actually čame down to the river, allowing a bare 
passage to the railway which followed its every 
bend. 

Having finished our mid-day meal at Stein- 
briick — where the Pesth line joins on to that 
miracle of engineering, the celebrated railway 
between Vienna and Trieste — we resumed our 
journey, the scenery retaining its grand features, 
tili having topped the Sommering, we čame on 
to the desert Karst and got our first peep of 
the salt water — the glorious Adriatic. Nothing 
could exceed the wild grandeur of the country 
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on both sides of the railway, as the engines (tor 
wc had two of them) slowly panted up thosc 
steep inclines, winding in and out through the 
gorges of the Sommering, now plunging into a 
tunnel to traverse the heart of a mountain, and 
now Crossing a viaduct between two cliffs, over a 
precipice hundreds of feet in depth. Once at the 
top, our pače increased considerably, and by eight 
o'clock I found myself comfortably installed at 
my hotel at Trieste, on the evening of the 29th 
of June. 

After a most refreshing night, I descended 
the next moming to the cafe on the ground 
floor of the hotel, and then heard for the first 
time of the severe shocks of earthquake at 
Belluno and its neighbourhood, which had been 
felt even in Trieste. Several lives had been 
lost^ and one church nearly shaken to the 
ground. 

Aftcr breakfast I went to pay my respects to 
our excellent consul, Captain Burton, and then 
hearing that the Austrian ironclad " Lissa" was 
outside the harbour, I took a boat and went to 
have a look at her. She is a fine vessel with a 
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long projecting prow, and looks wcll in thc watcr. 
Having sent up my card, I was received and shown 
over the ship by Lieutenant Count Petruski, who 
was most kind in pointing out every thing of 
interest connected with it. I think he said she 
mounted 12 rifled fifteen-ton guns of our 
Woolwich Infant type, and was furnished with 
a galvanic apparatus, by means of which the 
captain could fire a whole broadside at a time. 
Although she was only in after a cruise^ and 
consequently not in the best pf trim for exhibition, 
I was much gratified by ali I saw. The men were 
a very fine set of fellows, the state cabins and 
officers' cabins particularly neat and nice^ and 
should these lines ever fali beneath the eye of 
Count Petruski or any of his brother officers on 
board thc " Lissa" I beg them ali to receive my 
warm thanks for their kindness to me that day. 
I spent a couple of very pleasant hours on 
board, and as Count Petruski spoke excellent 
English, it made our interview ali the more 
agreeable.* 

* Since wrlting the above I haire obtained the following authentic 
description of thii ihip. The " Llisa** ironclad was built at Trieste* 
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Trieste is anything but an interesting place ; 
though a couple of days may be spent pleasantly 
enough visiting thc ncighbourhood, especially if one 
has the advantage of the acquaintance and company 
of our consul^ Captain R. Burton ; the Burton 
of Harar, of Mecca, and of Medina; the 
facile princeps of modern travellers and pleasant 
companions. 

Why is Captain Burton kept at Trieste ? It is 
not a difficult post, nor one requiring a man with 
exceptional qualifications ; and it does seem a 
misapplication if not a waste of force to keep a 
man like Burton at Trieste, when he could be of 
so much greater use elsewhere. The thorough 
and intimate know]edge that he possesses of 

She is a fiiil-riggeđ casemated ironclad of 5950 tons, 320 feet long, 60 
htt beam, and dniwing 28 fćet of water. Armoured with 6-inch Aus- 
trian platei, the annament consisting of ten 9-inch breech-loading 
Krupp giins in her maindeck casemate, and two 9-inch breech-loading 
Kfupp guns on turn-tables in semi-circular orerhanging casemates on 
the open deck, the guns being protected from above by a sort of 
centra! hurricane deck. The " Lissa** steams at the rate of twelTe 
knotty and carnes coalt for 420 houra; among other improvements 
ihe has a powerful electiic light placed on the bridge, and gimballed, 
io at to allow it to be thrown in anjr direction. 
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Oriental character, his perfect mastery of Arabic, 
together with the knowledge he has of Persian 
and scores of other languages, not to mention the 
experience he has acquired of Oriental afiairs, 
customs and idiosyncrasies, ali go to point him 
out emphatically as the right man in the wrong 
place at Trieste. I spent some very pleasant hours 
in his company during my short stay in that 
city, and shall never forget the kindness I 
experienced both from him and la bella 
Contessa, his most charming and accomplished 
ladv. 

Thus far, my observations have been of a 
strictly selfish nature. I know Captain Burton's 
capabilities, I feel that he is utterly thrown away 
where he is, and I want a quid pro quo for my 
money — c6nsequently I want to see him in some 
post where his talents and exceptional qualifications 
may be of some profit to me. The reader will 
perceive that I am strictly selfish and utilitarian, 
and that in writing as above I have not been 

f 

led away by sentimentaUty in any shape. Had I 
been in the opposite vein, I could have said, 
I met at Trieste Captain R. T. Burton, who 
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undoubtedly is the greatest of living travellers, and 
also second to none in that great phalanx of 
explorers, who from time to time have devoted 
their lives to carrying civilization to the most 
remote corners of the earth. He opened iip 
Elastem Africa, and most probably discovered in 
Lake Tanganyika the mysterious sources of the 
Nile. He directly opened up the path and led 
the way which was subsequently trodden by Speke, 
Grant, Stanley, Cameron, and others ; indirectly 
hc pointed out the way to Baker, Schweinfurth and 
Gordon. To Richard Burton then is due the 
discovery of this New Africa^ this great Lake 
Region, so fertile and so rich in the centre of a 
continent which fifty years ago was believed 
to be one vast uninhabitable desert. What has been 
his reward ? He has been made consul at Trieste. 
Here is an inducement to our ardent British 
youth! I hear there is some talk of making him 
a K.C.B. ; for myself, I wouldn't give a roU of 
ginger-brcad for the distinction; however, let him 
havc it by ali means, but let us see him also 
removed to some more useful sphere of action 
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where his exceprionaI talents and his great 
knowedge of Oriental languages inay be of 
service to us. Let him be sent to Africa 
again — to Morocco for instance — at the first 
vacancy. 

Having still to wait a couple of days for the 
departure of the steamer which was to take me 
on my trip down the coast of Dalmatia, I employed 
my time in paving a flying visit to San Canziano, 
where a good-sized river, after meandering down 
a deep ravine like any other Christian stream, 
suddenly plunges into the bowels of the earth, 
and after a mysterious course of many miles, re- 
appears again at the surface under a difFerent 
name, previous to losing itself in the 
Adriatic. 

The little hamlet of San Canziano is about 
twenty miles from Trieste, it consists of a very small 
and meanly built church, with a good campanile 
however, with two sweetly-toned bells — why is 
it that ours are always so unmusical and woody ? — 
a small wretched Presbytery, a roadsidc pot-house 
where nothing could be got for love or money, 
and half a dozen dilapidated houses. The drive 
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however, was very pleasant, for the weather was 
warm and at the same time cloudy, so that we 
were never inconvenienced by the sun. The road, 
on leaving Trieste, goes by easy windings over a 
mountain ciothed with oak, so beautifully kept, 
that it gives the idea of driving through some 
private park. On reaching the top we čame into 
the open, and had a glorious view of the Styrian 
mountains on the one side, and the Adriatic on the 
other. After driving for a short time on the 
level, we again commenced ascending and soon got 
into the " Karst/' as it is called ; a wild barren 
tract where little or nothing appears to grow,. 
and where rocks and stones seem to have rained 
down from heaven, not unlike some other spots I 
visited subsequently in Dalmatia, and notably in 
Montenegro. But this bleak and barren spot 
owes its absolute desolation, not so much to the 
rocky nature of its soil, as to the Bora, a north- 
east wind, which often sweeps across it with the force 
of a West Indian hurricane. 

In many places on the road, traverses of im- 
mcnsely thick stone walls had becn erected for 

£ 2 
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protection against the furj of the wind, but 
notwithstanding ali, the Karst is sometimes im- 
passable when the Bora blows in real earnest, 
and heavy-laden waggons which have tried to 
cross it at such times, have been tumed over 
and over like " leaves in Autumn weather." 
After travelling for some short time along this 
elevated plateau, we again began to descend, and 
soon reached our destination, where, having eaten 
the lunch I had brought with me, I started on 
foot, under the guidance of a native who could 
spealc nothing but Styrian, to seek the mysterious 
river. 

In less than half an hour's walk, I found 
myself on a grass-covered plateau of some miles 
in extent, fringed in the distance by lofty hills, 
dotted with clumps of fir trees, and after a few 
minutes more walking in an easterly direction, 
I suddenly čame on a perpendicular precipice, 
upwards of five hundred feet in depth, which 
completely barred my further progress. The cliff 
on which I stood rose in a narrow valley, or 
glen, or cleft, as if the crust of the earth had 
cracked here for a few miles. This cleft, nearly of 
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uniform depth, was not of uniform width ; in 
some places it wa8 so narrow that the smooth river 
which glided through it completely filled it from 
side to side^ while in other places a sufficient strip 
of soil remained between the river and the clifF to 
admit of some amount of cultivation, and here 
and there a cottage. 

This strange cleft, or vallejr, or crack in the 
plateau through which the river flows is of a most 
irregular outline, going zig-zag, in and out, just 
like the cracks one sees in a dried up pond at the 
end of a hot Summer in England. I was standing 
where this precipitous crack barred the way, by 
ninning exactly at right angles across the path, and 
here right under me at a depth of about five hundred 
fcet, the river which could be seen coursing from a 
considerable distance at the bottom of the cleft, 
suddenly leapt into a cavern and disappeared 
beneath my feet. 

Having made a rapid sketch of this extraordinary 
landscape — or, more correctly speaking, having 
tried to convey on paper some faint idea of what 
the place was like — I again followed the guide, who 
now, turning his back on the precipice, led me 
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m'rsii e s id tbc 3ki::Jl of a tćutaMooldz^ drcular 
cž;yigT.,j gbcam ćnr txi«2s s^ čuacscr, widi preci- 
pCDGs Todkr saoes^ asd čoc dK botaom of irhkh 
oocid be hesjd rbc ćassnt roar of thc rivcr 
na&šsg zzaacg tbe rocks^ The gokie threw some 
Izigc scoocs čamu thš Ta^cicg g^ph, dssmrbing 
some thocsz:^ of nock-psgcoos wlio boikl tfadr 
Dcscs in tbe sooks and cnmiucs of tbc rocks, and 
havmg dmod the tafi of ooe of tbcsc stoncs by 
listening for its s{dash in tbc sabtcnancan river, 
I noted about scvcn seconds as dic time it took 
-n falling. 

I now acoompanied die guide through the little 
hamlet of San Canziano^ and still going westward 
čame just beyond the vilbigc on another chasm, 
of oblong form, about ax hundred X2rđs one way, 
and three hundred and fiftv vards the other wav, 
while in depth it was no more than about fifty 
yards. It looked to me as if this opening had been 
madc by the subsidence or falling-in of the roof 
of some cavern, of which the limestone rock of 
these mountains, as well in Styria as in Dalmatia 
is so full. The sides of this depression werc not 
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prccipitous except in some places, and an easy 
descent led me to the bottom, across which stretched 
from side to side a fantastic ridge of rock pierced 
bv a natural arch about the middle. and under 
which an opening in the rock gave entrance to 
another cavern, through which anyone desirous of 
exploring it couid without much difficulty, but at the 
cost of some fatigue and the risk of some falls, 
descend by a series of about six hundred high and 
slippery ledgcs of rock to where again the river 
makes its appearance after its subterranean course. 

As the day was pretty well advanced, and as 
the wcather, which had been cloudy ali the morning 
secmed now to be threatening rain, I thought it 
wisest not to venture on going further, although the 
guide had provided himself with candles for the 
descent. So I scrambled up the sides of the 
chasm, and was making for the roadside inn where 
the carriage was waiting for me, when the storm- 
clouds, which had been gathering thicker and thicker 
for some time, broke out at last into such a deluge 
of rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
that I was glad to take refuge under the archway 
of the belfry of San Canziano, and from thence into 
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the church itself, the door of which was opened 
for me by a queer litde old dried-up chip of a 
sexton. 

I am sure he said to me, " Pray take shclter in 
here from the rain," though as he spoke Styrian 
I could not understand a word, but his looks and 
gestures were as eloquent as words. Having 
walked into the little church, first taking ofF my 
hat, the little sexton became quite eloquent, and 
pointed out with evident satisfaction to every 
part of the chapel, which was poor and desolate in 
the extreme. Four white-washed walls, a wretched 
altar piecc of wood painted in a few gaudy colours, and 
a crimson damask baldachino in tatters, which, stowed 
away in a corner, served to shelter the " Santissimo" 
when carried about in procession, two or threc 
benches, a confessional box, and a lighted lamp 
hanging in front of the altar, constituted toute la 
baraque! but the poor little old man seemed de- 
lighted with himself and everything around him, 
and kept repeating in a shrill voice the only Italian 
word he apparently possessed ^^ Bella^' ^^ Bella^' to 
which I responded as in duty bound, ^^ molio 
iella/' and I trust I may be forgiven the 
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cram; for I never told a bigger one in ali my 
life! 

The floor of this little church was formed of 
large flag-stones, in some of which iron rings were 
inserted, while in others there only remained the 
marks of where rings had formerly been ; some had 
inscriptions, and I should have been interested in 
hearing something of the ancient tenants of these 
graves, but here the sexton and I čame completely 
to a dead lock. " Bella " could serve my friend 
no longer, still he understood perfectly what I 
required, so when he sat down on a bench, pointing 
to me to do the same, I complied at once, and ali 
the more willingly as the rain was still coming down 
in torrents. 

The old fellow then commenced, and, pointing 
with his skinny finger to the central slab, entered 
at once into what, I presume, must have been a 
full, true, and complete history of the tenants of that 
grave, descanting probably on their virtues, and 
dealing gent]y with their faults ; but alas ! I could 
not understand one word At last, I suppose the same 
thought must have struck " Old Mortality," for 
he suddenly stopped and bursting into a shrill, 
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unearthly, and most discordant laugh, pointed to 
the sky which was now clearing, and held out 
his palsied hand, when I discovered he knew 
another word, not Slave, nor Iralian, but this 
time German, " Geschenk /" 1 gave him the only 
bit of silver I possessed, an English sixpence, and 
left him seemingljr contented. 

The clouds had ali melted away, and the sun 
shone brilliantly when I left the little roadside 
tavern of San Canziano to return to Trieste ; but, 
as I wanted to visit a stud-park which the Emperor 
of Austria keeps in this part of his dominions, we 
took another route on my return journey. The 
country wc now drove through was prettier than what 
we had traversed in the morning, and the road 
passed through some fine oak woods, which con- 
stantly prompted one to look out for a man- 
sion, the country appeared so park-like — but in 
vain. 

After a drive of an hour or so we čame to 
the stud-farm, a collection of large buildings, 
consisting of several dwelling-houses,a spacious riding- 
house for exercising the horses in se vere weather, 
three large stables intended to accommodate three 
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hundred mares, and one lofty vaulted stable 
fitted with niče large loose boxes in which were 
kcpt the sires. The mares were ali out at grass 
together with their foals, so that 1 did not see them, 
as I should have had to drive some miles in a 
difFcrent direction, and turn my back on Trieste 
in order to visit them. The sires I did see, but 
as they were not led out I could not form as 
accurate an opinion of them as 1 should have 
wished. They seemed, however, small, and not 
cxactly the style of horse we would select in 
this country with a view to supplying our cavalry. 
The loose-boxes were commodious and the stable 
was well-ventilated ; the weather being extremely 
hot the windows were closed with tatties^ which 
scrved the double purpose of keeping away the 
flics, which always seek the light, and keeping 
the stable cool. The stable was fairly clean, 
but the grooming did not come up to our ideas. 
On the whole I was disappointed, and as for 
the produce, 1 should think that nothing but the 
vcry lightest of light cavalry horses could be 
expected from them. 

We returned to Trieste by nine o'clock, coming 
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by the old post-road from Vienna, and passing 
by that wonderful quarry of limestone slabs, perhaps 
the largest in the world. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE "SAN CABLO** AND HES PA88ENOES8— A ĐALMATIAN'S 
RSMABKS ON THE PSESESTATION OF HEALTH IN INDIA — 
DALMATIAN DIOOEB8 FBOM AU8TBALIA—C0AST OF I8TBIA — 
PIBANO— CATHEĐBAL OP PABENZO — BOVIONO— POLA — THE 
AMPHITHEATBE — PICTUBE8QUE 8IOHT — OIOVANNI AS- 
TONISHED— MONTENEOBIN COSTTTME— ŽABA— EXTBEME HEAT. 




N the 2nd of July I was up betimes. 
I had taken my place for Žara oti 
board the ' San Carlo/ a small coasting 
steamer which trades down the Dalmatian side of 
the Adriatic« going in and out among that archi- 
pelago of islands which fringe the coast of 
Dalmatia from the mouth of the Guarnero to the 
entrance of the Gulf of Cattaro. It was a small, 
slow, and dirty little steamer, but it stopped 
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cvcrjrwbcrc going on its way, and that was just 
what I wanted. 

Small as the vessel was, we had plenty of 
passengers, and a strange lot thcy were. We had 
two Capuchin monks going to Ragusa, one of them 
a most interesting man of whom I shall have more 
to say by and hy ; his lay brother, a simple, 
ignorant monk, and no more. We had a taU, 
handsome Dalmatian from Spalato, retuming home 
to end his days in opulence and comfort after 
spcnding twenty years in India, where he had 
accumulated an independence which in Dalmatia 
will be considered a large fortune. He spoke 
English remarkabiy well. Being struck by his 
hale and robust looks, I asked him how he had 
managed to preserve his health so well after residing 
for twenty years in India. " Many of them/' added he, 
" in unhealthy localities." " Simply by not drinking," 
he answered. "I don't mean to say that I was 
a water-drinker — not at ali, for I believe that 
water-drinking is nearly as bad as spirit-drink- 
ing, and indeed I think 1 have observed that 
those who were * teatotallers ' died cven sooner 
than drunkards. But I never drank anything 
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beforc breakfast, I drank nothing but good, fuU- 
bodied claret, and I never took more than two 
bottles of it a day, and seldom so much ; I smoked, 
but always in moderation, and I never had a day's 
illness during those twenty years. India is not a 
bad climate, it is the reckless habits of Europeans 
that make it apparently so." 

Wc had two other Dalmatians from Sebenico, 
who also werc returning home after residing many 
years abroad. These two had been in Australia ; 
one had been a digger, and seemed the reverse of 
wcll-ofF; the other had kept a store at some gold- 
diggings, and had apparently made plenty of money. 
Both spoke English well, and the last one brought 
with him from Australia an Irish wife, who had 
emigrated to the Antipodes ali the way from 
Lurgan. She was a fine comely young woman 
of about twenty-six, and was overjoyed at finding 
I kncw her native place. In the afternoon 1 made 
some tea in my portable kitchen, and gave her a 
cup of it with some preserved milk, which she 
declared the most delicious thing she had tasted 
for many a long day. 

The rest of our passengers consisted of country 
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people returning to their homes along the 
coast of Istria and Dalmatia, after having been 
to Trieste to dispose of the produce of their 
lands. 

As the clocks struck five, wc steamed out of 
Trieste on one of the finest mornings that could 
be imagined. The sea was as smooth as a mirror, 
and of the most intense blue. How often we 
stopped as we went down the coast of Istria I 
cannot teli, as we were constantly heaving to 
for the convenience of passengers going on shore 
in boats which put ofF to receivc them ; we did stop 
however at Capo d'Istria, and then at Pirano, 
where I was able to take a rough sketch of that 
most picturesque little town, with its beautiful 
mediaeval castle perched on the clifF behind 
it. 

Then we čame to Parenzo, where I should very 
much have liked to go ashore for a couple of 
hours to look at the cathedral, of which I had 
heard so much, but unfortunately the little business 
the steamer had to transact was done in a few 
minutes, and the Captain would not delay (pro- 
bably because my bribe was insufficient), so I had 
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to comfort myself with the hope of seeing it on 
some future occasion, when I trust to be able 
again to visit ali those spots which interestcd me 
so much then, as also many other places in the 
same countries, which accidental circumstances pre- 
ventcd me from seeing. 

The Cathedral of Parenzo, which I was so 
anxious to see, and which had been described to 
me by a friend at Trieste as a meraviglia, was 
founded by Bishop Eupatius, and completed in the 
year 526; it is therefore as old as St. Sophia of 
Constantinople, and older than any other Cathedral 
in Europe. " It is said to have a semicircular 
apse behind the altar, with the Bishop's throne, 
and seats on either side for the clergy, instances of 
which are now so rarely to be met with."* .... 

"At the east end is a round apse, as glorious 
in its mosaics as St; Mark's, or St. Sophia. Every 
part of the wall and rounded roof is covered with 
mosaics, &c. A group of nine saints and angels 
surrounding the Blessed Virgin and Child, on a 
golden background, is exquisitely done. Heads of 

♦ Sir J. G. Wilkinson'» ** Dalmatia and Montenegro." 
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saints adom the arches, ali are beautiful. Below 
thcse, to about ten feet high, the walls are inlaid 
with whole shells of mother-of-pearl let into a dark 
brown stone ; it looks just like a piece of Damascus 
fumiturc, and though rude it is eflFective and 
beautiful. 

" The flooring of the whole church is of course 
mosaic, in Byzantine pattems, the same as in 
Murano and St Mark's; but one can scarcely 
look at anything after the wall mosaics, save the 
capitals of the columns. The pillars themselves 
are of a fine brown marble ; the capitals are 
identically the same as those in Santa Sophia, 
one more exquisitely under-cut than the other 
into lace-work of leaves, flowers, birds, &c. ; 
they are perhaps a little bolder than those of 
St. Sophia, but fuU of life and špirit, not a line 
wasted nor a thought thrown away. I longed 
to sketch them, but I could only hope they may 
one day be photographed ; Jerusalem and Constand- 
nople alone can rival them. 

^^ The Baldacchino is exceedingly curious and fine, 
as are also the yery ancient altar hangings. 
There is a splendid altar front, of solid silver 
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gilt, of the Renaissance date. The interest ap- 
pertaining to this is that it is placed at the back 
of the altar for high mass, facing the Bishop, 
who is seated behind the altar^ as at Torcello ; 
this is an ancient and I believe unique privilege. 

"The Chapel of St. Andrew, at the north-east 
comer of the church, is very interesting and 
curious. There has been a porch or cloister at the 
west entrance, but only two or three columns 
remain of it I venture to think this church 
is well worth a special journejr from England to see, 
I could think of nothing else the rest of the day, 
although our onward voyage was fuU of beauty."* 

We then čame to Rovigno with its beautiful 
campanile, and here again I could not get half 
an hour to go on shore to look at it, though 
I believe there is not much more to be secn 
beside it. 

At three p.m. we čame in sight of the harbour 
of Pola — the Portsmouth of Austria ; — but Pola 
itself we could not see, as it lies at the bottom 
of a bay communicating with the sea by a dcep 

* Ladj Stnmgfbrđ's " Eastern Shores of the Adriatlc/* 
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and winding channel, apparendv well defended by 
numerous forts which surround it The harbour 
itself is of very considerable dimensions, and so 
deep that the largest vesscls can come alongsidc 
the quay.s. 

Although so important a place, there did not 
appear to be much life or bustle about it The 
countrjr around it is flat and marshy, and some- 
times in the year very unhealthy. It must have 
been, however, an important place in the days of 
ancient Rome, judging from the siže of its amphi- 
theatre, and the beauty of the Temple and 
triumphal arches which still remain, and which 
constitute after ali the great attractions of Pola. 
They are quite close to the landing, so they can be 
visited with the utmost facility during the stay 
which the steamer generally makes there. The 
amphitheatre alone is worth a special visit, as the 
cxterior of it is perfect, and at a short distance does 
not even look like a ruin. It dates from the third 
century and is very fine. It consists of a base- 
ment story about four hundred and thirty feet in 
length, by three hundred and fifty feet in width, 
surmounted by two tiers of arches, with half columns 
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of the Tuscan order between each, ali about eighty 
feet high. 

Beautifully preserved as is the exterior, the 
condition of the interior !s most disappointing, 
as nothing remains of the internal arrangement 
except on one side, the one furthest from the 
sea, where there are still a few seats cut in 
the rock, some even bearing what most probably 
were the initials of their owners carved into 
them. 

What can have caused this utter ruin of ali 
the accommodation for the spectators? Have the 
natives from time to time removed the building 
materials from the inside, for the purpose of 
building the modern town ? not daring to lay 
a sacrilegious hand on the shell of the building 
itself, which bore no semblance to a ruin, while 
at the same time they treated the interior as 
a quarry ! or were the seats made of wood- 
work, and destroyed by fire, as some have 
imagined ? 

The steamer always remains long enough to 
permit the traveller to visit the amphitheatre and 
the temples, as well as the triumphal arches, and 
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to take a stroU through the Piazza. I did so, and 
still further improved the passing hour by eating an 
excellent dinner al fresco under a pergola of vines at 
the Trattoria of the place. 

It was just dark as I got on board again, having 
been warned by the unmusical steam-whistle that 
the vessel would soon be under way again. Just 
before starting, a military band čame to play 
before the Commandant's house, which is on the 
quays just opposite to where the steamer was 
moored. It being now dark, the band was 
accompanied by a score of soldiers carrving a 
peculiarly shaped lantern fastened to the top of a 
pole, to enable the men to see their music. At 
first as the band čame marching down the quays 
with their lights dancing high up in the air before 
and behind, I could not make out what it was, 
and only for the liveliness of the music I might 
have thought it was a funeral, the whole thing was 
very picturesque and the music excellent. At last 
we got under way and steamed out of the 
harbour on our way to the coast of Dalmatia, 
across the Gulf of the Quarnero, so well known 
for its dangerous navigation and so much dreaded 
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cvcn by the hardy sailors of the Adriatic, when 
swept by the fierce impetuous Bora. 

Fortunately for me, who am not the most 
intrepid of mariners, and who prefer admiring a 
tempestuous sea from ofF a rocky vantage point 
upon the shore, to tossing on its stormy waves, 
the dreaded Quarnero was as smooth as a mill- 
pond. The night was magnificent; the heavens 
cloudless, and studded with countless stars, but 
scarcely as bright as I have seen them at other 
times, owing to the intense brilliancy of the 
moon now nearly at the full. The track of the 
steamer was clearly marked out far in the rear 
by a broad phosphorescent wake, while the water 
which was dashed ofFfrom the paddles seemed Hice 
liquid fire. 

The cabins were ali occupied, so I had to make 
my bed on deck ; but even if I could have got 
one, I never could have slept below, it was so 
hot and stufFjr. I was soon settled for the night ; 
a doubled-up rug laid lengthwise on the deck 
wa8 my bed, and my dressing-bag was my pillow. 
It was so warm that I required no covering save 
my light tweed suit, and I was no sooner down 
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than I was fast asleep. I don't know how long 
1 slept; but I would have slept still longer, if I 
had not been awoke by the steamer stopping to 
put down and take up passengers and goods at 
some place on the coast of Dalmatia. 

We had safeljr crossed the mouth of the Quarnero, 
the moon had set, and the blue black vault of 
heaven was studded with countless stars sparkling 
like diamonds. The steamer was hove to a little 
distance from the shore, while scores of boats, each 
with a coloured lantern at the prow, čame and 
went, making as pretty a scene as can be imagined ; 
but for ali that, after sitting up and admiring it 
for a few minutes, I lay down again on my rug, 
and falling asleep never awoke again tili the sun was 
high in the heavens the next morning. 

By degrees the passengers one by one camc on 
deck, when by making interest with Giovanni, the 
steward, I obtained the use of a camerino (cabin) 
to make my toilet in. Having completed my 
ablutions I called in Giovanni to empty my tub, 
for as the camerino was extremely small it was 
next to impossible to štand in it, unless with one's 
feet in the water. Never was steward so astonished 
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and so puzzled as Giovanni was at the sight of 
my flimsy mackintosh tub ; he had no idea of how 
to take it up to empty it, he was afraid to touch 
it until I had taken it up on three sides and showed 
him how to lift it, when he was so delighted 
with the whole arrangement that he placed it 
on the table of the cabin just as it was, and 
fetched down the passengers to see the ingenious 
English device. By the time it had been well 
examined and then emptied, I was up and dressed. 
When I čame out of the camerino^ I showed the 
assembled company how it could be rolled up 
into the smallest compass, and stowed away m a 
travelling bag. 

There was no regular breakfast on board, 
but everyone as he wanted it got a cup of 
cofFee and a bit of bread or a biscuit; preserved 
milk also could be had, but of butter there was 
none. 

Our passengers had somewhat varied since leaving 
Trieste. We had deposited many on the coast of 
Istria as we went along, and taken up others in 
their place. We had a remarkable Oriental-look- 
ing woman, plain perhaps, and yet handsome, a 
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Montenegrin of rank, a cousin of the present 
Prince, dressed in fuU native costume. She was 
on her way to her native country to petition 
the Prince to permit certain of his cousins, who 
had been expatriated for political causes, to return 
to their homes. 

The costume of the Montenegrin women is not 
becoming ; even this handsome woman, and the 
beautiful Princess whom I subsequently had the 
honour of seeing at Montenegro, failed to render 
it attractive to my eyes, whereas the costume of the 
men is eminently becoming. This lady's dress 
consisted of a sort of white chemise of fine lawn, 
tight, but gathered verv fuU round the neck, 
without any frill, and open down the front for 
six or eight inches, where it was closed by a row 
of very small buttons. This white garment, which 
reached down to the ankles, was fastened round 
her waist by a massive silver belt, made in com- 
partments three inches by four and joined together 
by hinges. Each compartment was highly orna- 
mented with rich repousse work in alio rilievo, and 
from a side-piece hung down several ornaments of 
the chatelaine species^ while from the other side 
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depcnded an exquisite little dagger in a sheath of 
silvcr repoussL 

The sleeves of this white garment were tight, 
at the shoulders, but grew wider and wider as 
they approached the wrist^ where they were 
upwards of two feet six inches in diameter. They 
were bordered with a rich margin of embroidery 
in gold and silver thread, mingled with red and 
blue silk, in excellent taste, and the same embroi- 
dery was continucd up the external seam of the 
sleeve on the outside of the eIbow up to the 
shoulder. From below the silver belt she wore 
a large apron of rich black silk coming down to 
her ankles, and over ali a peculiar white cloth 
coat without sleeves, the typical garment of the 
Montenegrins, both male and female. This coat 
was made of a very soft white cloth, so close and 
yet soft and pliable, that although sitting next to 
her and touching it with my finger, I could not at 
once determine if it was cloth or some sort of 
beautifully tanned leather. As I said before, this 
coat was without sleeves or collar, but scooped 
tight to the back of the neck. In front it did 
not come furthcr forward than about half way 
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between the point of the shoulders and the middle 
of the neck, and then straight down like a sack 
tili just below the calf of the leg. This coat was 
bound right round the whole way with a narrow 
pattern of embroidery in the same style as round 
the sleeves of the muslin dress, and in addition 
had a rcw of very small round silver buttons down 
the front on one side. On her head she wore a 
very large black Indian silk kerchief fastened into 
her hair wjth pins, and hanging down behind her 
back as low as her waist. 

The costume is decidedly ugly, though contain- 
ing the elements of great beautv, if only put 
together with taste and harmony. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more attractive and becoming than 
that black kerchief, be it of silk, gauze or iace, 
when gracefully put on the head, as the women 
of Spain or Genoa know so well how to •wear it ; 
but the Montenegrin arrangement is as clumsy 
and inelegant in the women as ic is manly and 
picturesque in the men. 

We had on board also several Austrian officers 
going to join their quarters, some to Žara and 
some to Cattaro, Budua, and Kosmatch. Very 
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niče, pleasant, gentlemanlike fellows they wcre, 
some of them speaking French, but ali able to 
converse freely in Italian, and ali well-informed, 
agreeable companions. Acquaintances are made 
much more easily abroad than in England, so we 
were soon quite at home together, and what with 
chatting, smoking and walking up and down the 
deck, we quickly passed over the time, tili at ten 
o'clock a.m., we čame in front of Žara, celebrated 
in ancient times for its long siege, when "in 
1346 Marino Faliero earned his laurels by the 
most daring assault," and in modem times for its 
excellent Maraschino ! 

Žara is an important place even at the present 
time. It is the capital of Dalmatia, and the seat 
of the Archibishop of the province. It is well- 
built, clean, and toIerably well-paved, and well- 
worth a visit. The time, however, allowed by 
the stay of the steamer is amplv sufficient to 
enable one to see it ; but the heat was so great 
that I felt more inclined to stay on board smoking 
cigarettes under the awning of the steamer than 
to go on shore. The prospect of some ca/e i la 
glace^ however, which I knew was to be obtained 
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in the Piazza, added to the more important fact 
that I was to receive here a letter for the Archi- 
mandrite of Montenegro, induced me to shake ofF 
my apathy, 

Having landed on the quay, I passed through 
the gate over which is sculptured the grim effigy 
of the Lion of St. Mark, everywhere seen down 
the Eastem shores of the Adriatic wheresoever the 
Venetians had established their authority, I pro- 
ceeded to execute my plans ; but the heat was so 
intense that I was glad to come back to the steamer 
where I imagined it was something less stifling. 
But this day was unusually hot and close, and 
with the exception of one at Cattaro, when the 
the thermometer registered at four o'clock p.m., 
105'' Fahrenheit, was the hottest I exp9ienced in 
ali my journey. 
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T about one o'clock p.m. we steamed 
away from Zara while we were at 
dinner, and at five p.m. reached Sebe- 
nico. Should I ever travel again in 
that part of the world, I think I should try to go 
from Zara to Sebenico by land in order to see the 
ruins of Asseria, which I learnt aftenvards were 
well worth a visit ; but the journejr should in that 
case be undertaken earlier in the year, to avoid the 
oppressive heats. 
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The afternoon between leaving Zarz and arriving 
at Sebenico passed quickly away, for I had the 
advantage of two most agreeable companions ; one 
the capuchin monk, the other a charming young 
fellow, an officer in an Austrian Jager regiment, 
Baron Heyd von Heydeg. 

The Capuchin was a most interesting man, and 
we chatted many an hour together by moonlight on 
the deck, when every one else had gone to sleep, 
when I used to chafF him about the rules of his 
order, which forbid the smoking of tobacco, while 
they permit the use of snufF without any restric- 
tion. He used to take it most good-humour- 
edly, and laughed as if his sides would split 
when I would refuse to take a pinch of his snufF 
unless he smoked one of my cigarettes. I verily 
think I should have brought him round at last, 
had he not been constantly under the surveil- 
lance, and in mortal " soggezione'' of his lay 
brother. 

Heyd was a difFerent fellow altogether, but 
most agreeable. He was going to join his regi- 
ment, then quartered at Budua. We travelled 
together as far as Cattaro, and I met him sub- 
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scquently both at Cettigne and Budua, where I 
went expressly to pay him a visit. 

The time sped swiftly and most agreeably in 
spite of the heat, and at five o'clock p.m. we 
steamed through the narrow tortuous opening, 
bordered by steep rocky sides, which leads into 
the bay, at the furthur end of which stands 
Sebenico. It is a noble harbour, and so deep 
that a frigate can lie alongside the quay. At 
the narrowest part of its entrance, the approach 
is defended by what a few years ago would have 
been considered a masterpiece of fortification, but 
which at present would ofFer too fair a target to 
our projectiles to afFord any great protection against 
an enemy. It is still worth a visit, as its case- 
mates are perhaps among the finest in the world. 
It was engineered and built in 1546, by the cele- 
brated architect San Micheli. The entrance to the 
fortress is surmounted by the usual Venetian Lion 
with the following inscription : — 

** Pax tibi Marce Evangelista meus.*** 



* In August, 164.79 ^ Pasha of Bosnia, pouring an armj of 30,000 
men into the lowlandsy attempted the capture of Sebenico and its 
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Having landcd with Baron Hejrd, who had been 
quartered there some time before, for cicerone, I pro- 
proceeded to inspect the Duomo, or cathedral, the 
principal object of interest there. Some people 
are lost in admiration of this cathedral, I really 
could not see much about it to admire, and the two 
statues on its fasade representing Adam and Eve 
(they might as well be Gog and Magog) are simply 
detestable. But the roof of the cathedral is a 
airiosity m itself, and worth the joumey. It 
is of its kind unique, and though it is said to 
be perfectly safe, and I suppose must be so, 
having continued so for so many years, still I could 
not help feeling a sense of insecurity as long as I 
was in the church, and enjoyed great relief when I 
finally čame out of iL 

This roof is simply a semi-cylinder made of 
enormous slabs of stone joined edge to edge, but 
so beautifully adapted and fitted one into the 
other that, without any other support save what 
they afFord each other, they form the vault of this 

fort ; but it was so well defended hy the 6000 Venetlans amd German 
mercenaries of the garrison, that after twent7-six dzyi* cannonade the 
Pasha was obliged to retire. 
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cathedral. I trust they may never crack ; but I, 
for one, could never say my prayers with comfort 
under such a roof. 

Having taken a ramble through the streets, vvhich 
were clean and contained many fine mansions, we 
went up to the fort on the Kili behind the town, 
and which commands the whole place, where we 
passed a pleasant hour with the officers of the 
garrison. 

My time being limited, I was unable to make 
an expedition from Sebenico, which under difFerent 
circumstances I should certainly have undertaken, 
that is to the falls of the Kerka and the monastery 
above them. My friend, the Capuchin, who had 
travelled a good deal both in Europe and America, 
and had a good eye for the picturesque, told me 
they were well worth seeing; but like many 
other interesting spots down that coast, I 
must only hope to visit them at some future 
time. 

At dusk we returned to the steamer, though 
we knew it would not leave tili the following 
moming early, and we could have spent a most 
pleasant night on shore ; but Sebenico shuts its 

G 2 
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gates at sunset, and then tili the following sun- 
rise no one can come in or go out, and had we 
attempted it we should only have lost our 
passage. 

Having partaken of an excellent supper, I 
returned to the deck, where, as was my wont, I 
sat down beside my friend the Capuchin, who 
always took a cup of cofFee with me though he 
would not consent to smoke. We chatted tili very 
late, when he went down to his camerino^ and I 
settled myself on deck as usual for my night's sleep. 
It turned out awfully hot, as the steamer remained 
tili break of day in the harbour of Sebenico, but 
what must it have been in the cabin ? 

At the very earliest dawn we left our moorings, 
and steamed out of the harbour by its well guarded 
entrance. Just outside we passed a group of small 
islands, among which is established a considerable 
coral fishery. The coral is not however of the 
finest quality, mostly of the common deep red 
kind, and is principally sold on the spot or at 
the fair of Sinigaglia in the Romagna on the 
opposite or Italian side of the Adriatic. 

The dawn was just merging into daylight, when 
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we steamed out of that land-locked harbour. It 
had been stiflingly hot as long as we had lain still 
alongside the quay, but the moment we čame out 
into the open sea, the 
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. . . . Aura me^saggiera . . . 
Ad annunziar che se ne vien TAurora/* 



čame with a most refreshing breeze, so light, how- 
ever, as not even to raise a " cat's paw" on the 
glassy waters, but still deliciously cool and in- 
vigorating. 

The steward was not long manufacturing me a 
good cup of cofFee, after which, having made 
myself comfortable in a capital arm-chair, I again 
went to sleep, not to awakc until Giovanni sum- 
moned me again, " per far colazione." 

In the course of the morning we reached 
Spalato, a beautiful and most interesting place, 
where an artist could with advantage spend many 
days. It was celebrated in ancient times for the 
gorgeous palače which the Emperor Diocletian 
built for himself after abdicating the Empire in 
303 A.D., and the magnificent remains of which 
still form the glory of the present city. After a 
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reign of twenty years, "Diocletian executed his 
memorable resolution of abdicatiilg the Empire," 
and acquired the glory of giving to the world the 
most remarkable, if not the first, example of a 
resignation which has not been very fi"equently 
imitated by succeeding monarchs. Withdrawing 
to Salona, he passed the last nine years of his life 
in seclusion — the building of a palače in the 
neighbourhood, and the superintendence of his 
garden, occupying his leisure hours. The 
satisfaction he derived from these pursuits is 
sufficiently proved by his well-known answer to 
Maximian, when urging him to re-assume the 
purple, " If I could show you the cabbages I have 
planted with my own hands at Salona, you would 
no longer urge me to relinquish the enjoyment of 
happiness for the pursuit of power." 

This immense palače, which covered very nearly 
nine English acres of ground, was almost a perfect 
square terminating at the four corners by a quad- 
rangular tower. Its faces were directed as nearly 
as possible to the four cardinal points — the southern 
side being pointed to the shore and facing the sea. 
It still exists in good preservation and forms a grand 
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object of attraction to the visitor entering the 
harbour. Two streets intersected each other at 
right angles nearly in the centre of it, which has 
lately been completely excavated and is now fully 
exposed to view. 

The following description by the late Mr. Paton 
(author of " Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic," 
one of the most charming books ever printed) 
will convey to the reader a far clearer impression 
than anything I could pen; I therefore make 
no apology for inserting it here, and whoever 
should wish to go still deeper into the matter 
and leam ali that is to be learned concerning 
this palače, I refer him to Mr. Adams' book 
"Spalato Restored," which is a perfectly exhaus- 
tive treatise on the subject. 

"At the outset we are struck with the enor- 
mous extent of the palače, which is not less 
than nine acres and a half; so that even Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus speaks of it with admira- 
tion, as one of the greatest edifices then extant. 
In the time of Diocletian, his great retinue and 
a pretorian cohort could be lodged with convenience 
in it, Sixteen towers gave strength and elegance 
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to the edifice, of which the largest were those 
at the four corners. The back of the edifice looked 
to the north-east on the land-side, and there was the 
principa! entrance, the Porta Aurea, or golden gate, 
which led to the Peristylium, a great court of 
granite columns ; and the cross street which inter- 
sected the principal passage at right angles was 
terminated at each end by gates, the one the 
Porta Ferrea, or iron gate, the other the Porta 
j^nea, or gate of brass, which are so called to this 
day. 

" This peristylium, or court of granite columns, 
was flanked by two temples ; the greater of Jupiter, 
and the smaller of Esculapius; the former, a 
lofty octagon, was ascended by a stair of fifteen 
steps ; an uneven number being generally found in 
the temples of the ancients, that, beginning to 
move with the right foot, they might, of course, 
place it first upon the uppermost step in order to 
enter the temple — a form which was accounted 
respectful in approaching the Deity. From the 
peristylium, or court of granite columns, the Roman 
entered the principal inhabited part of the palače ; 
first was the porticus of Corinthian order, then the 
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circular dome-covered vestibulum, with the Lares 
and Penates; then the atrium, or quadrangular 
hali, ninety-eight by forty-five with its arms and 
trophies dedicated to ancestry ; and last of ali 
the pypto-porticus, or grand gallery, looking to 
the south-west, thus facing the sea, and forming 
a noble promenade of five hundred and fifteen feet 
in length, in which, during the heat of Summer 
or inclemency of Winter, the Emperor could take 
cxercise. This crypto-porticus was the principal 
feature of the palače, and the well-known taste 
of Diocletian leads us to suppose that the choicest 
statuary and paintings of the Old World must have 
adomed its walls. The relics of Pompeii give 
some idea of the classic fancy in ornament, the 
harmonizing contrasts in colour, and the consum- 
mate skill in tessellation employed in the domestic 
architecture of the ancients ; and if we relieve these 
splendours with the latest fascination in the 
unpretending forms of Greek statuary, how puny 
is the utmost magnificence of Versailles compared 
with the divelling of the retired Roman ! 

"Such was the Palače of Diocletian; what now 
remains of the edifice? The shell or outer wall. 
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of which the best preserved part is the grand 
gallery facing the sea; for Spalato like its 
contemporary Baalbec being used as a fortification, 
the rough stone and mortar of the middle-age 
battlements surmount in many places the massive 
normal masonry of the Roman Empire. . . . 
Within the town, fragments of Roman architecture 
are scattered thickly enough, but so obscured and 
mingled with modern houses as to present a mass 
of confusion." 

Did we stop short here, the reader might well 
imagine that beyond the shell, the walls which 
surrounded the palače, nothing has been preserved ; 
such however is not the case, and I shall now 
endeavour to describe what I saw in Spalato the 
morning that I steamed into its harbour, when from 
the deck of my vessel I gazed on that sea studded 
ali over with numberless boats spreading the most 

fantastic sails to the gentlest of breezes ! 

The prevailing form, if not the only one, was the 
lateen in ali its varieties, most of the boats carrying 
but one. But such colours and such devices 
painted on them ! things that would look simply 
outrageous at Cowes or Ryde, how lovely they 
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seemed there ! Some were striped from above 
downwards with every colour of the rainbow, but 
only two colours to each sail and these always 
harmoniously contrasted; others of one uniform 
colour, with some fantastic ornament in sharp 
contrast in the middle ; while some, ali of one colour 
had at the topmost angle of the lateen a representa- 
tion of the sun generally in burnished gold with its 
rays coming down a long way over the sail. The 
glittcring golden sea, those fairy-looking boats 
gliding over it, the picturesque costumes of the 
sailors, the whole scene bathed in that golden light 
was a fit preparation for my introduction to the rare 
beauties of Spalato itself. 

As we slowly approached the quay, there was 
ample time to admire the long fasade of Diocletian's 
Palače, with the tali and elegant campanile which 
rises inside it on the right, and the strong hexagonal 
machicolated tower on the left. The lofty steeple 
on the right, a very Giralda of elegance and 
airiness — the dungeon on the left a sturdy emblem 
of the iron-fisted middle ages. 

After some customary formalities, during which 
I feasted my eyes on the picturesque groups that 
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crowded on the quay, permission was finally given 
to go ashore ; when crossing as quickly as could be 
the narrow intervening space, I plunged through the 
Porta Ferrea into the vaulted passage which on this 
side gives entrance to the city of Spalato ; and now 
commence the real difficulties of description, but 
having undertaken it I must only try, trusting to the 
kind forbearance of my readers. 

This vaulted entrance is narrow, perhaps not twelve 
feet wide, but very lofty and formed of immense 
blocks of Stone put together with wonderful 
accuracy. After following it a little way, it opens 
out into a spacious round hali rising up to a 
considerable height, this portion being unroofed; 
from it open out several streets, ali running about 
here and there, crossing and recrossing each other 
as if in search of light and air. The dwellings 
in these streets are full of quaint artistic beauty ; 
at one point one meets a massive wall of square-rut 
blocks dating from the days of Diocletian, against 
which, perhaps, is built up a modern house with 
wrought-iron balconies of the most delicate 
workmanship; further on, an outside staircase of 
rude Stone steps, partly covered with a roof of 
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russet tiles, leads to a door some thirty feet above 
our heads, from which a flying buttress crosses 
over to an opening in an ancient wall beyond, where 
a modern habitation has been constructed in some 
mediaval donjon. 

Each turn brings a new surprise, and so one 
passes on tili one comes to the piazza, and this 
day being a festival, it swarmed with natives from 
ali the surrounding campagne. The reader must 
now come with me to the cafčj where under a 
thick awning and surrounded by a screen of 
oleanders and orange-trees in full bloom, we shall 
take a granita di cafe (a water-ice flavoured with 
coffee), and study the moving panorama before us, 
whilst we slowly pufF away a cigarette made with 
the ambrosial tobacco of Trebigna — a kind still 
unknown in London and in Pariš ! 




CHAPTER VII. 

A T7PE Or BHTLOCE— SOBnS II> TRI BTSEBT— TASIED COSmiKS 
— KOBLACCHI — TUSKH TROU THE HBBZE(K>TINA-~VOKXN 07 
SPA1.ATO— IKBPBCriOH Or THK CirT— THK FOBIA AUBBA — 
COITBT Or THB TEBTIBUliE OV THB FAliACE — INTEBIOB OF 
THE CATHEDBAI.— ILLUBTBIOva MEN OF BPAI^TO — KABK 
AtrFONT DE DOmNia— BT. JIKOUE— THE UOBLACCUI. 

IlITTING down cross-legged on the 
very oldest and dirtiest of nigs, and 
just outside our fragrant hedge of 
oleander, is to be * seen an old Jew, 
the finest type of a Shylock that could be imagined ; 
with ample, heavy, flowing beard, aquiline nose 
with sharp cut nostril, and deep-sct piercing eycs 
shadowed by an amplc turban. He has before him, 
on his rug, a collection of arms, pistols of the old 
approved Turkish form and yat^hans of every 
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priče, from the common horn-handled weapon in a 
wooden sheath to the jewel-hilted Kharjar in a 
sheath of repousse silver. Around is a motley 
group of countrymen, ali talking at the top of 
their voices in their several languages, whilst 
examining and praising or depreciating the weapons 
there for sale, just as they are either simple fldneurs 
in the square, or really intending purchasers. The 
varieties of costume rendered this picturesque 
group most interesting, there were Morlacchi from 
the neighbouring mountains with full blue Turkish 
trowsers fast to the knee; gold embroidered 
crimson jackets without sleeves, and gaiters to 
match ; the whole finished ofFby an immense Albanian 
scarf of many colours wound round the waist, 
holding a perfect armoury of weapons in the front. 
On the head most of them wore a small red fez, 
others wore a turban, but it was not put on like 
the Jews, they did not seem au fait in settling it ; 
but whatever head-gear they adopted they ali were 
decorated with a tail — a genuine plaited tail coming 
down their backs with such luxuriance that it might 
have becn the envy of any Celestial. I could not 
bring myself to like it — though report says that 
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the Morlacchi are wonderfully attached to their 
tails, and cherish and pet them somewhat in the 
manner of our old tars in the days of Collingwood 
and Nelson. 

There were Turks from the Herzegovina, ill- 
looking, badly-clad, scowling Mussulmans, who 
would willingly have earned ten paraš by sending 
a Christian to his latter home, but still gorgeous 
in their tatters and vermin. There were Christian 
Albanians with their white fustanellas, high aqui- 
line nose, glittering eyes, and false smile, in dress 
somewhat similar to the Morlacchi, but wearing a 
smaller fez with a long blue tassel. Conspicuous 
above them ali was a Risanese from the Gulf of 
Cattaro, in full Montenegrin costume; but with 
a green instead of the white characteristic coat, ali 
overladen about the breast and shoulders with 
plates of solid gold of considerable thickness, 
especially over the shoulders, where they would, 
if required, afFord some protection from the blow of 
a sabre. 

Mingled with the men were several women — 
some very good-looking — with golden-brown hair 
and dark eyes and eyelashes; their hair in plaits, 
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not hanging but coiled round their heads, which 
werc further adorned with Turkish piastres and 
other coins. The dress is a mixture of red, white, 
and blue artistically combined, with coral and 
coins twisted round their necks. 

The noise of this Babel of tongues was deafening, 
and the scene not to be described One wretched, 
tattercd old man, but armed to the teeth like the 
rest, long tried to persuade me to buy a hank 
of onions, and would not be gainsaid when told by 
one of the waiters of the cafe that I was a traveller 
and did not require onions; what better or more 
portable provisions could I carry with me in my 
travels than onions ? said he. 

Having finished my granita, I again started 
to explore the city ; this time under the guidance of 
a most obliging gentleman, well versed in the 
antiquities of the place, and to whom I had brought 
an introduction. We first went outside the city 
to inspect the grand Porta Aurea. This had only 
lately been thoroughly excavated, and even in its 
present dilapidated condition, not so much the 
cflfect of time as of the plundering propensities of 

H 
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man, is still most beautiful and grancL What 
must it have been bcfore the eight columns which 
decorated its front were taken away to adorn some 
modern church ? 

From the Porta Aurea, we agsdn got into the 
city, proceeding straight to the court of the vestibule 
of the Palače, where ali that is best worth seeing 
in Spalato is coUected together. Here in front of 
us was the fasade of the peristyle, consisting of 
four large and beautifiil granite columns, supporting 
a triangular pediment, and which occupied the 
whole breadth of the court On each side were 
a row of six Corinthian columns, equally large, and 
also of rose-coloured Egyptian granite, supporting 
not an architrave as is generally the case, but a 
series of arches which sprang from their capitals. 
On the right was the smaller temple, dedicated to 
Esculapius, now converted into a baptistry, and dedi- 
cated to St. John. On the left, the Temple of 
Jupiter — now the Cathedral of Spalato, by the side 

of which rises that most elegant campanile, the 

« 

Giralda of Spalato, only one hundred and ninety- 
nine feet high, since the two upper stories were 
thrown down by lightning. 
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The interior of the Cathedral does not ofFer 
much to admire — nevertheless its general efFect is 
sufficientiv imposing. But it is outside in the court, 
the present piazza, that ali the bcauty of the place 
reveals itself. It is not a ruin— of the sixteen 
original granite columns not one has been dis- 
placed, and this portion of the Palače of Spalato 
is as in the davs when Diocletian čame into his 
Temple to pray. Can the reader believe that ali 
this is really within five days of London ? 

Dalmatia has been the birthplace of many men 
of letters and science^ and Spalato can boast of 
having even given a Protestant Dean to our royal 
Windsor, in the person of the celebrated Mark 
Anthony de Dominis, once Catholic Archbishop 
of Spalato, whose life and death would furnish 
materials for a sensational novel. As his history 
is not commonly known, it may, pcrhaps, interest 
some of my readers to hear it now. 

He was born about the year 1 570, and cducatcd 
at the Illyrian CoUege of the Jesuits, in Loretto, 
from whence he passed to Padua, where he became 
Profcssor of Mathematics. In the year 1600, he 
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was created Bishop of Segna, and in 1602 he was 
raised to the Archbishopric of Spalato, where, 
during the terrible plague of 1 607, he nobly distin- 
guished himself by his liberality to the poor, and 
his fearless and humane attendance on the sick in 
the administration of his sacerdotal duties — emu- 
lating the courage and devotion, under similar 
circun^stances, of Borromeo of Milan. He occupied 
the Archiepiscopal throne of Spalato for fourteen 
years, during which period his time was divided 
between the performance of his ecclesiastical duties, 
and the investigations of science. He converted 
the upper part of the Palače, at Spalato, into a 
Laboratory and an Observatory, and the window 
is still shown where he is supposed to have made 
the discovery of the prismatic colour of light, " by 
the falling drops of water;" which discovery, in- 
cluding a description of the nature of the rainbow, 
he published to the world in a work printed at 
Venice in 161 1. His fickleness in matters of 
religion, however, proved his min; his Chapter 
accused him of heretical opinions, upon which he 
withdrew to Venice at the close of 161 5, having 
previously vacated his See in favour of his nephew 
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Sforza PonsonL During his residence in that city, 
he wrote a work in favour of the Republic, which 
was condemned by the Inquisition, when he deter- 
mined on withdrawing, for safety, to a Protestant 
country. 

He went first to Heidelberg, and thence čame 
to England in the suite and at the invitation of 
Sir Henry Wotton, Ambassador of James I. to the 
Venetian Republic. In England, he published and 
dedicated to James I. a history of the Council of 
Trent, which had been lent him, it is said, by its 
author, Fra Paolo Sarpi. He also edified the 
Protestant public by an open recantation of his 
religion in St. Paul's Cathedral, and then published 
a work against the Papacy, entitled, " Scoglio del 
Naufragio Christiano." He was particularly well 
received in England; and was patronized by the 
King, who made him Dean of Windsor. He 
seems, however, to have expected more, and to 
have been disappointed at not getting a bishopric ; 
and on Gregory XV, who was a friend and rela- 
tive of his, succeeding him to the Papal thronc, 
he changed his religion again, and yielding to the 
solicitations of the Pope, conveyed to him through 
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the Spanish Ambassador, who promised him a Car- 
dinal 's Hat, he returncd to Rome in 1622. 

Gregory XV. received him kindly, and as long 
as he lived De Dominis remsuned unmolested, but 
at his death Pope Urban VIII., who succeeded 
him, saw no reason to extend his protcction over 
the ex-Protestant Dean of Windsor ; he was accused 
of heresy, handed over to the tender mercies of 
the Holy Inquisition, and thrown into a dungeon 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, where he died in 1625 
— it is supposed by poison, and his body was sub- 
sequently burned, together with his writings, in the 
Campo dei Fiori. 

De Dominis was a very distinguished philosopher, 
and we must not be too severe when judging him 
by the light of the present day. There can be 
no doubt that the change from Popery to the Re- 
formed religion was principally due, not to a feeling 
of animosity against the Church of Rome, as many 
have maintained, but chiefly to those doubts 
concerning the truth of the things taught by 
that church, and to its conduct in persisting to 
reflise the results of the investigations of science, 
as evinced by its treatment of Galileo and others. 
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His return to the church is more difficult to 
account for on generous grounds; but he, him- 
self, is stated to have said that by becoming a 
Cardinal he might be of greater use in efFecting a 
reformation in that community to which he had 
originali/ belonged. The Holy Inquisition had 
hoped to have enjoyed the satisfaction of publicljr 
roasting, " ad majorem Dei gloriam," a professor of 
Natural Science, a renegade Catholic Archbishop and 
a Protestant Dean ali in one ; but some charitable 
friend robbed that holy confraternity of its antici- 
pated triumph by passing in some poison to the 
unfortunate De Dominis, who learnt too late that 
Rome never changes, " che il Lupo perde il pelo, il 
vizio no" and that according to Papal ethics to keep 
faith with heretics is at best a grievous sin. 

Spalato, in common with the rest of Dalmatia, 
has given birth to many able men, among which 
they claim even St. Jerome, the most learned of 
the ancient fathers and the talented author of the 
noblest translation of the Bible; but I fear on 
insufficient grounds, as ali the authorities 1 have 
looked into seem to make him a Pannonian and 
not an lllyrian ; Carrara, however, claims him as 
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a compatriot in his "Uomini Illustri di Spalato." 
Within a few miles of Spalato are the ruins of 
Salona, I had not time to visit tbem. Thcre is not 
comparatively very much of interest to be seen 
above ground, but I believe that methodically 
conducted diggings have yielded some valuable 
results. It was the Roman capital of Dalmatia and 
was destroyed by the Avars in 640, when the 
inhabitants who escaped from the slaughter took 
refuge in Spalato and there founded the new city, 
by grouping themselves around and under the 
protection of the Palače of Diocletian. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Spalato are 
Roman Catholics, with an admixture of Greeks and 
a good number of Jews, who wear the turban and 
the Oriental costume, and are principally descended 
from those who were expelled from Spain in 1493. 
For many centuries they were subjected to the same 
indignities as in other Christian countries, and com- 
pelled to inhabit the Ghetto where they used to be 
locked up at night; but such practices have long 
been abolished in Dalmatia, and the Jews of Spalato 
have enjoyed for many years the same privileges as 
the other citizens of that place. 
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My stay at Spalato was much too short for 
enjoyment ; I saw indeed most that was to be seen 
there, but it was not much more than a glance, 
and I longed to be sketching amongst those pic- 
turesque nooks. 

Having several times mentioned the Morlacchi, 
it will, I think, be interesting to my readers to 
know something about them. Again I have to 
regret that I was unable to visit them in their 
villages, and that the only information I can give 
of them is, that they are inhabitants of the wild 
mountainous district lying to the East of Dalmatia. 
They are a fine race of men, though much smaller 
and inferior to the Montenegrin ; their women^ on 
the contrary, are often very beautiful, and they 
have many strange customs in their dealings with 
foreigners which would make an excursion into 
the fastnesses of their mountains of more than 
ordinary interest. 

With the Lowland Dalmatians and the in- 
habitants of the towns on the coast, the name of 
Morlacchi is always associated with plunder and 
cattle-lifting, just as in Scotland a hundred years 
ago every Highlander, in the eyes of a Lowlandery 
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was a cateran and a robber; but I heard from 
people that had been among them, that they are 
very hospltable, and that their countrv can be 
freely traverscd in any direction without the 
smallest danger. They are Catholics and apparently 
of the same stock as the Montenegrins, though these 
latter are schismatic Greeks. 
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ARLy in the afternoon we left Spalato, 
J and steaming away from the coast we 
J^fS^ stood out to sea, making for Ussa, a 
large island of the Adriatic, celebrated 
in the days of the 6rst Napoleon for the stout 
sea fight in which, on the ijth of March 1811, 
Captain Hoste, (afterwards Sir William Hoste), 
with four ships mounting 1 56 guns, utterly defeated 
the French fleet of twenty-sevcn sail, mounting 284, 
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having on board 5CX) troops. In 1 808 we occupied 
Lissa, and having established free trade and other 
institutions, the island improved so much under our 
administration that in less than three years from 
the time we occupied it the population had risen 
to 12,000 inhabitants (at present it has scarcely 
5000). 

The French were naturali/ sorely tried by the 
advantageous position we occupied in front of their 
coast, and the very good use we made of our 
opportunities of pushing our commerce in every 
direction. They determined therefore on expelling 
us from Lissa and the Adriatic, as from the small- 
ness of our armament there they had no doubt as 
to their success. Swiftly and silently they fitted out 
an expedition at Ancona, which under the command 
of the brave Captain Dubourdieu arrived at Lissa 
on the I3th March, 181 1. It consisted of four 
44 gun frigates, ten 32 gun corvettes, one 16 gun 
brig, a schooner, ten gun-boats, and a xebeque, in 
ali 284 guns. 

The British Squadron consisted of only four 
ships, the 'Amphion,' *Active,* ^Cerberus,' and 
*Volage,' mounting but 156 guns ali told, but it 
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was commanded and manned by British seamen! 
the result could not be doubted, and although 
Dubourdieu fought like a gallant sailor as he was, 
the victory remained with us. Our losses were 
scvere, and in a quiet retired little nook, on the 
left hand as one enters the land-locked harbour of 
Lissa, are buried those who fell in that engage- 
ment; while on the right hand side is another 
burial place, where under a handsome sepulchral 
monument lie the remains of those Austrians who 
fell in the latest naval engagement at Lissa when a 
few years ago the Italian Nav'y, the pet toy, an 
expensiye one by the by, of King Victor Emmanuel, 
was ali but annihilated by the Austrians under 
Admiral TegethofF. 

At Lissa we remained a very short time, so 
short that I had not even time to go ashore, though 
I should have very much liked to visit the burial 
place of those brave English sailors who fell in the 
naval action of 1811. The business of the 
steamer, which seemed principally to consist in 
shipping a bridal party, was soon concluded, and 
aftcr a vcry short stay we were again under full 
steam for Lešina, another island of the same 
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archipelago, but much smaller and closer in to the 
Dalmatian coast. 

The bridal party we had taken on board consisted 
of the bride and bridegroom, both very plain and 
very much, even tawdrily over-dressed in Parisian 
costume, and with remarkably dirty hands and 
otherwise unwashed appearance. A bishop with 
a couple of priests in attendance on his reverence, 
and half-a-dozen relations and friends of the newly- 
married couple, who seemed principally to study 
not to take any notice of each other but went 
about making themselves generally agree- 
able. 

The groom most kindly insisted on my smok- 
ing his cigars (and yillainously bad they were, 
but had I declined them he would have been 
awfully ofFended) and drinking his maraschino, 
which fortunately was as good as his cigars were 
bad, whilst the bride, luckily for me, persistently 
avoided me, probably from fear of heretical con- 
tamination, and exclusively devoted her attentions 
to the Bishop and his priests. 

After a few hours steaming through the smoothest 
and bluest of seas, in full view of the grand moun- 
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tains of Daltnatia, in due time we arrived at 
Lešina a little before sunset. This island is said 
to derive its name from being somewhat shaped 
like an awl, in Italian lešina. It is just a thin strip 
of land forty-two miles long, blunt at one end 
(which represents the handle) and sharp at the 
other. I doubt, however, the correctness of its 
etymology, and am inclined to think that its 
present name is more probably derived from its 
ancient one of "Pharos Insula," often reduced by 
elision into simply "Insula;" now the anagram 
of " Insula " is " Lusina," a word much more in 
harmony with the genius of the Italian language, 
and from Lusina to Lešina is but a shade. I think 
I am fortified in this etymology by the fact of 
at least two other instances in the Adriatic 
of this identical transposition of letters, and 
the conversion of Insula to Lusina, in the names 
of two islands near the Quarnero, named 
respectively Lussin Grande and Lussin Piccolo, 
which are evidently the anagram of Insula Grande 
and Insula Piccola. 

We arrived just in time to enjoy the efFect of 
the setting sun upon that rocky landscape and the 
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exquisitely pretty town at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and sufficiently early to be able to take a 
rapid sketch just as the sun was beginning to sink 
behind the tower which rises to the west of the 
town. The fort behind and above the town was 
still in fuU sunlight, as was also the more distant 
fortress of San Niccolo, brought forcibly into relief 
by a bank of dark purple clouds which were massed 
behind it. Down below, close to the water'8 
edge, lay the town bathed in a flood of amber light, 
partly caused by the reflection of the golden sunset 
beyond, and partly by the colouring of the town 
itself, the houses of which are ali painted with the 
warmest tints. 

In the middle of the town, close to the water's 
edge, are the "Loggie" or Portico, an elegant 
building, which in the olden times of Venetian 
supremacy was used by the merchants as an ex- 
change to transact business in, as well as a hali of 
justice for the administration of the laws, and at 
the back a room is still shown where criminals 
and suspected persons underwent the question by 
torture. 

Immediately behind and above the Loggie rises 
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Fort Spagnuolo, built by Charles V, connected 
with the town below by two long crenelated walls, 
enclosing in front a considerable space planted thick 
with colossal aloes (^Agave Americana\ which in 
case of assault wouldy in olden times, have ofFered 
a very considerable impediment to the advance of 
troops. 

The island of Lešina is barren, and its commerce 
very insignificant ; it grows, however, an immense 
quantity of rosemary, from which is distilled a 
celebratcd essential oil Oleum Anthos^ and the Aqua 
Regia^ or rosemary water, which are both largely 
exported. 

It was dark when we left ; shaping our way for 
Curzola where we arrived about midnight. My 
friend, the Capuchin, who sat chatting with me 
tili we arrived there, regretted I could not 
see it by daylight, as contrary to the other 
islands, which are conspicuous for their barren- 
ness, Curzola is well wooded, and is cele- 
brated for the siže and magnificence of its pine 
trees. 

We did not make any long delay here, and 
were soon threading our course again between the 

I 
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islands and the mainiand in the direction of 
Ragusa, but I know nothing about them. The 
Monk wished me good-night and went to his 
cabin, when again I took my usual place on deck, 
and was soon as comfortably asleep on that oaken 
plank as if I had been in the most luxurious bed 
in England. 

I was awakened from my night's sleep by my 
friend the Capuchin monk, who had been my 
travelling companion ali the way from Trieste. 

" Get up, my lazy friend," said he, touching me 
with his foot. "We shall soon be entering 
the port of Gravosa ; and there," stretching out his 
arm towards the Dalmatian coast, ^^ is the island of 
Lachroma, once the property of the unfortunate 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, and in ancient times 
a harbour of refuge to your great King Richard, 
CoBur-de-Lion." 

Hard though my bed had been, for nothing but 
my doubled up old rug had interposed between 
myself and the deck, I had slept profoundly, ^^hla 
belle etoile^' and far more comfortably than if I had 
condescended to take my place in the dirty and 
stufFy camerino down below, where ali the other 
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passengers^ inciuding my friend the Capuchin 
and his lay-brother, fearing bad smells^ fleas, and 
other small game much less than the delicious 
night-air of the balmy Adriatic, had carefully stowed 
themselves away the previous night. I was up in 
an instant, and I shall not easily forget the sight 
that greeted my eyes from the deck of the little 
*San Carlo.' 

We were about three miles from the shore ; the 
sun, though high above the horizon, had not yet 
acquired sufficient force to destroy the freshness of 
the morning breeze which delicately rippled the 
surface of the sea, making it in the sunshine like 
a sheet of frosted gold, while in the shade it was 
like liquid sapphire. On my left rose the wild, 
rocky clifis of Dalmatia, rendered still more deso- 
late-looking by the almost total absence of vegeta- 
tion; while in front and on my right, stretching 
away to the extreme verge of the horizon^ were 
the sparkling waters of the Adriatic, thickly 
studded with countless islets, to the nearest of 
which, Lachroma, the Monk had drawn my 
attention. 

"It is now many years," said the Capuchin, 
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"since your great crusading King found a refuge 
in that island." 

" I was not aware that King Richard was ship- 
wrecked here," said I. " I knew that he met with 
a terrific storm in this sea on his return from 
Palestine, but I always imagined he had been 
wrecked near the top of the Adriatic, on 
the coast of Istria, in the neighbourhood of 
Aquileia/' 

** Yes," replied the Monk, ** it is not generally 
known that it was on the rocks of Lachroma that 
CoBur-de-Lion was čast away ; and it is strange how 
this error shouid have crept into history and held 
its ground and place in every standard work, 
including your own invaluable Cyclopa5dias. But 
we have ample proofs of the truth of what I am 
telling you, and documentary cvidence to establish 
the accuracy of my assertion; for your King, in 
gratitude to Divine Providence for delivering him 
from shipwreck, vowed to build a church in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, on whatever land 
he shouid first set foot, and having safely landed 
at Lachroma, he proceeded to make good his vow 
by committing to the abbot and monks of a 
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Benedictine monastery, which already existed on 
the island, the task of building this church, to 
defray the expenses of which the good King devoted 
no less than 100,000 nummi argentei^ which sum 
he borrowed from his British lieges. But the 
Rettore cf Ragusa (so the President of that ancient 
Republic was styled), having heard of King 
Richard's shipwreck opposite his city, went to visit 
him in state, with ali the magistrates and councillors 
of the Republic, and invited him to Ragusa, where 
he was received with every demonstration of 
respect, and ali the hospitality and attention due 
to so distinguished a guest. 

King Richard, pleased at the reception given 
him by the Republicans, and charmed by the 
attractive graces of the Ragusan ladies, rested there 
for some time ; and then at the suggestion of these 
fair ones and the urgent entreaties of the authorities, 
who promised to obtain a dispensation for him from 
the Pope, he altered the terms of his donation, and 
founded in Ragusa itself the church to the Blessed 
Virgin which he had originally vowed on the 
island of Lachroma ; on the condition, however, that 
the Benedictine Abbot of Lachroma, assisted by the 
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monks of his convent, should have the privilege 
and the right to celebrate mass iti this church in 
Ragusa every year on the day of the feast of the 
Purification. The gift of Richard G}eur-de-Lion 
having been further increased by donations from the 
inhabitants, this votive church grew into that 
celebrated cathedral which for so many years held 
the first rank among ali the churches of Illyria.* 

* The brave King Richard, having recruited himself at Ragusa, is 
said, by tome, to have gone to Aquileia by sea, by othen to have 
continued his joumey by land; aQyhbWy it is pretty certain, that 
having stopped to take some refreshment at a way-side inn in the 
mountains of Dalmatia, or Styriay he incautiou8ly handed a large 
gold piece to the landlady to change, and her suspicions being roused 
by this circumstance, she informed the authorities ; and the end was 
that the King was seized by the treacherous Leopold of Austria, and 
imprisoned, as everyone knows. There is a tradition, howevery which 
is not so well known, that shoitly after his treacherous conduct 
to his brother-in-arms, Leopold of Austria, when out hunting, met 
with a severe injury to his right leg — surgery was not then what 
it is now — the limb mortified, and it was agreed on ali hands 
that nothing could save the Prince^s life but amputation. But who 
was to do it ? No one would venture — when Leopold himself pro- 
posed that a sharp hatchet should be laid across his limb, and that, 
at his word of command, it should be stnick with a ponderous mallet, 
when it was expected that the limb would be severed. The operation 
tucceeded so for as the cutting wenty but the bystanders were unable 
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At last, however, čame one fatal morning, the 6th 
of April, 1 667, when Ragusa was ali but annihilated 
by an earthquake. In a few moments ali the 
principal edifices in the town were laid low, including 
the Cathedral of King Richard, and upwards of six 
thousand inhabitants, more than one-fifth of the 
entire population were buried in the ruins. There 
was not a family in the whole city which had not 
one or more to mourn for. Several of my ancestors 
perished, and among others a lineal ancestor of my 
mother, Simone Ghetaldi, then Rettore of the 
Republic ; he and several senators were assembled 
in the Council Chamber, and about to receive the 
visit of a Dutch Embassy (which had stopped at. 
Ragusa on its way to Constantinople, to which 
court it was accredited) when they were ali en- 
gulphed ; not one escaped, and it is supposed that 
at that spot the earth must have opened and closed 
over them again. The Archbishop barely escaped 
with his lifc by jumping out of a window as the 
floors of his palače were giving way beneath him, 
and more than nine-tenths of the clergy perished. 

to staunch the blood, and the Prince bled to death— a fitting retribu_ 
tion for his treacher/. 
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We preserve in our family a manuscript which 
gives an accurate account of this terrible catas- 
trophe ; as a youngster, I was often made to copy 
it out, and I therefore know it almost ofF by 
heart. It tells how the morning of the 6th of 
April, 1667, broke calm and bright, and that the 
atmosphere was still and serene, without anything 
to indicate the approaching danger, when suddenly, 
without any premonitory sound, about two hours 
after sunrise, while most of the inhabitants were 
still in their houses, or in the churches hearing 
early mass, the earth shook so vioIently that in a 
few minutes the whole town was in ruins, with the 
exception of the fortress, and a few other buildings, 
the walls of which were enormously thick. In 
addition to the destruction caused by falling houses, 
large rocks čame toppling down, detached from the 
mountain, which, as you see, apparently overhangs 
the city. This added greatly to the terror and 
devastation. So far as we know there was but 
one shocky and it lasted only a few seconds ; but no 
where and at no time was so much damage done thus 
instantaneously. 

" Many harrowing scenes were recounted, but 
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perhaps the most ten ible of ali was that of a school 
of boys which was swallowed up beneath the ruins. 
Ali the unfortunate lads perished, most of them 
by a miserable lingering death, and for days their 
moans and cries for help and water could be heard 
by their distracted friends, without the possibility 
of giving them any relief. One would have 
thought this a sufficient visitation for poor Ragusa^ 
but calamities never come singly. A fire broke out 
on the same day, and towards evening a strong 
wind arose and fanned the flames, thus increasing 
the conflagration beyond the power of control. 
Night čame on, and the whole side of the mountains 
was illuminated by the flames of the burning city. 
Then the wild mountaineers, the Morlacchi, čame 
down in swarms to pilfer and snatch whatever they 
could from the universal wreck. The scenes then 
enacted defied ali powers of description. The fires 
were burning with exceptional brightness and fury, 
in consequence of the conflagration having reached 
the Stores of oil, tallow and tar accumulated in 
the Arsenal and elsewhere. Groups of Morlacchi, 
undeterred by the crumbling walls and the scorching 
rafters, could be seen flitting about among ruins 
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regardless of the danger! Occasionally some such 
group having ventured too fiir, woiild disappear 
with a fearfiil scream into some yawning gulf; 
while in another spot two parties of the same 
plunderers might be seen m deadly conflict, fighting 
with their long straight knives over their imlawful 
booty. It was a fearful night 

" But ali this is ancient history ; there is another 
tragic episode connected with Lachroma. Another 
calamity is brought to our minds when we look 
upon its shores. Poor Prince Maximilian ! — alas ! 
alas ! he was a good and kind man, — and that noble 
unfortunate Princess Charlotte! I had the honour 
of being in their company more than once, both in 
Europe and Mexico ; they were so good^ so afFable, 
so happy, tili in an evil hour they allowed 
themselves to be led away by ambition. The Prince 
seemed ali along to have had a presentiment of evil. 
I was told by one who was present, that 
nothing could be more melancholy than his 
departure from Miramar, and the leave-taking 
when he was waited on by a deputation from Trieste 
was the most painful scene he ever witnessed. The 
Prince was completely overcome, and fairly broke 
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down on this occasion. After his assassination 
the island was sold, and now I hear it is for sale 
again." 

The good old Monk was silent for a few minutes, 
and then gently putting his hand on my shoulder, 
he said, 

**You are English, non e vero? You are not 
American? I would not say a hurtful word to 
mortal, but I cannot help thinking that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was nearly as much to 
blame as the Mexican savage for the murder of 
Maximilian; one word from the United States' 
President would have saved the Emperor's 
life." 

"But what about the French Emperor?" I 
asked; "he who got the poor Prince into the 
scrape, and then left him to get out of it as best 
hecould?" 

" Ah ; true — true," repeated the Monk. " e queir 
altro birbaccione di Bazaine ! Ah! Providence will 
overtake them ali. But look, see how beautiful 
Ragusa is, how picturesque ! Although I am only 
a poor Capuchin monk, I feel proud of my native 
city — che mi son Raguseo r he exclaimed, breaking 
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out into his native Venetian dialect. "Though 
most of my life has been spent far away in foreign 
missions, I still cling with fondness to my native 
shores, and feel thankful, most thankful," he 
repeated, bending his head, " that it has pleased His 
Holiness and our General to order me back here 
again at last." 
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FELT an unusual degree of regret, 
thinking I should so sooti lose the 
company of Padre Anselmo; we had 
comc ali the way together from Trieste, 
and had spent many pleasant hours in genial conver- 
sation, flavoured from time to time with spicy, 
sharp, but good-humoured polemics, during which 
the Padre never lost his temper, and I had not 
always the best of the argument. 

He was a very remarkable man, of an ancient 
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noble Ragusan family, evidently pious, yet wonder- 
fully large-minded 1 shall always remcmber with 
pleasure thc conversations wc had together on the 
deck of the * San Carlo/ by the bright Italian moon- 
light, on those deep, smooth waters of the Adriatic 
that sparkled with phosphorescence at every stroke of 
the paddle-wheeL He was aware I was a Protestant, 
and though he had been a missionary for many 
years he knew how to avoid polemics whenever 
it was fit He had been in South America and 
in North America; in the plains of the Amazon 
and the Orinoco, and among the Sierras of 
Mexico. 

I asked him about his success among the Indians, 
and after reflecting for a little he gave me a most 
interesting account of his life's labours among 
them. I carefully noted down each night in my 
diary, after we had parted, the principal headings 
of his narrative, and some day I may give to the 
public an account of the labours, trials, and suflfer- 
ings of this good and conscientious monk. 

In answer to my question as to the amoimt of 
success he had obtained during his long intercourse 
with American Indians, he said, 
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"There is a most cxtraordinary difFerence in 
intelligence between the difFerent tribes, even among 
those living close togcther; some are wonderfully 
more intelligent than others, and, strange to say, 
I found them better the farther they were removed 
from the influence of civilization. A great deal 
might be made of them were it not for the evil 
influence of the traders who come among them — 
the most pemicious of whom I invariably found 
were those coming from the United States. These 
traders, pioneers of civilization — as they called 
themselves — were almost invariably men without 
any religion or principle ; awful blasphemers, their 
oaths were too terrific ! They generally consisted 
of the veriest scum and oflkourings of commercial 
cities ; they showed the poor savages the very worst 
examples, for fair trading was unknown to them, 
and lying, overreaching, and brow-beating were 
their chief characteristics, while of drunkenness and 
unblushing debauchery they were terrible examples. 
I was once asked by a chief why we čame so 
far to teach them, and left our own people un- 
taught" 

Padre Anselmo also told me that some of the 
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natives had some idea of the Divinity, and 
were very teachable, not like the Negroes of 
the West Coast of Africa among whom he had 
laboured a short time. He contrasted the capa- 
bilities of both races, and shaking his head, 
added, 

" I fear it will take hundreds of centuries of inces- 
sant teaching, and that more by example than by 
word of mouth, before any good will come from 
missions among the Negroes; they seem utterly 
incapable of understanding any of the attributes of 
God. They look upon him invariably as -one to 
be feared, and propitiated by gifts and sacrifices, 
so that he may be induced, if possible, to do them 
no harm." 

A chief čame to him one night by stealth, " but 
not like Nicodemus," as the worthy Monk added; 
he brought various presents to the mission, some 
of considerable value, consisting of native rings of 
twisted gold. He whispered under his breath to 
the Monk, 

" You white man know evcrything, and you say 
your God rules everything. Teli me where I can 
find him, that I may kili him ! he is a bad god — 
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hc has killed my favourite wife, and now I must 
kili him !" 

The Negro was foaming at the mouth from 
impotent rage, and his fearful language, together 
with the roUing of his eyes and the contortions 
of his body, impressed the Monk at first with the 
idea that he was an impersonation of the Evil One. 
Yet this chief had tili then been the most promising 
of ali those natives on whom he had been wasting 
his time, his patience, and his doctrine. In vain 
the Missionary tried to reason with the demoniac 
chief; his words made no impression, and the 
savage, failing to discover from the Monk the where- 
abouts of the white man's God, retumed to his 
village, where he burned his own national fetish, 
and then cut ofF the heads of half-a-dozen 
wretches, having first charged them with messages 
to be delivered to his wife in dead-manV 
land! 

One evening Padre Anselmo and I, after 
making ourselves snug on a pile of sacks near 
the binnacle, were talking about missionary 
work, when he spoke to me about our Pro- 
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testant missions, and asked me inany questions 
concerning them. 

^ You work your missions differently from the 
way we do ours ; you pay your missionaries welly 
and even allow them^ I have been told^ to trade 
at times, and to buy and seli and follow difierent 
callings. I have also heard that you send mis- 
sionaries abroad without any particular regard to 
their capabilities, for instance as to their knowledge 
of the language of the country they are sent to. 
Now ali our missionaries are strictly prepared 
for the country where they are intended to labour, 
and are not sent out until they have acquired 
a good knowledge of the language of that country. 
How do you find your system to work? Have 
you had much success in the East Indies during 
the hundred years you have had the opportunity of 
working in them ?" 

I imagined I could detect something of a smile 
playing about the corners of his mouth as he made 
these remarks, and just as I was about to reply, 
a scene čame to my mind of which I had read or 
heard an account somewhere, of an English 
missionary addressing an Arab audience in Tangier 
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through thc medium of a Gibraltar Jew, for the 
missionary was utterly innocent of any language 
but his own London English, and my innate 
appreciation of the ridiculous so overcame my 
sense of what was proper and decorous that I 
laughed myself nearly into fits.* However, 

* The %tory, as well as I remember it, was as follows : — A probably 
well-meaning but decidedly weak-minded Protestant, bent on mis- 
sionar)r work, arrived one day at Tangier. He had never been in 
the East, and did not know a word of Arabic. He was determined,. 
however, to improve the oppoitunity by letting in a ray of Gospe 1 
truth into the minds of the benighted Mussubnant. That he did not 
know a word of their native language wa8 no obstacle to this energetic 
missionaryy he wouId employ an interpreter. Having found one in 
the person of a ' Gibraltar Jew,* he explained to him what he wanted ; 
the bargain wa8 soon struck, and the Jew undertook, for a considera- 
tion, to interpret for him on the next market day. He, however, 
advised the missionaiy to have a certain quantity of tobacco and cofFee 
ready to treat the assembled hearers, as it was always customary to 
do so in that country whenever an important meeting was held— ^to 
which the niissionary at once consented. The fact of the danger he 
would be running into himself, dragging his interpreter after him, 
from telling the most bigoted perhaps of ali Mussulmans, that their 
religion was ialse, and their Prophet an emissary of the Evil One, 
nerer once entered into his head ; but, fortunately for them both, the 
Jew had more brain than his employer. Market-day čame, and thc 

K 2 
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having recovcred my equanimity, I rcplied, "I 
did not know very much about thc matter; but 
I had always heard that, generally speakmg, the 
native Christians were the greatest blackguards 
in India, the least objectionable being certainly 
the Goanese Catholics/' at which the good old monk 
seemed highly pleased. 

His ideas of missionary work were peculiar and 
interesting. "We should always,'' he said "treat 

Jew had bespoke, in a couple of cafćs, a large supply of coflTee. The 
town and coirntr/ people having been informed that an " EflTendi 
Engleez** wouId make a great speech to them, they collected in large 
numbers in the market-place, where the^r squatted down round a 
hogshead, on which the missionar/ was mounted. He at once began 
in the usual terms — his religion was the only true one, and ali thosc 
who differed from him went straight down head foremost into Gehenna, 
which the wise Jew translated thus : " The EflTendi has come ali the 
way from England to get cured ; he is mad, but quite harmless, and 
if you only have patience, you will get plenty of coflTee/* And so the 
missionary went on ringing the changes on his subject, whilst the 
wiser Jew rang the changes on his ; which, however, always ended in 
the stereotyped, " and you'll get plenty of coflTee/' The report, pro- 
bably made to head-quarters by that enterprising missionaij, would 
be interesting to read, especially by the light thrown upon it by the 
interpreter; and how many more missionary eflTorts might prove 
equally distressing could we but have together with the sermon the 
running commentary of a non-interested looker-on. 
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savages and the utterly uneducated, whether at 
home or abroad, who are scarcely better than 
savages, like litde children, like very litde children 
in intclligence, yet endowed with the passions and 
vices of grown up men. One should therefore, 
if possible, ncver try to teach them things beyond 
their understanding, but make their practical 
civilization procecd pari passu with their religious 
training — instilling morality before preaching 
doctrine and dogma, both teachings being backed 
up by unexceptionable example, "These are not 
my own ideas," added Padre Anselmo, "they are 
the precepts of the wonderful man who preceded 
me in the Amazon Mission, the present PontifF, 
His Holiness Pope Pius IX., whose equal will never 
again occupy the chair of St. Peter." 

"What! was the Pope ever a missionary?" I 
asked with astonishment. I knew he had been a 
soldier, and had been even assured that in his early 
days he was initiated a Freemason in a Lodge 
in Sicily ; there was nothing very extraordinary 
in his having been a missionary, but I had never 
heard of it before, and was therefore taken by 
surprise. 
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" Indeed he was," repHed Padre Anselmo^ 
" and a very zealous and hard-worldng mission- 
ary, whose memorjr is reverenced to this day, 
among many a wild tribe on the banks of the 
Amazon." 

Then we began to talk politics, that is to say I 
talked, the Monk only listened, tili musingly I said, 
^^I wonder who will succeed him in the Chair of 
St. Peter?" 

"Whoever he may be," t-eplied the Monk, 
^^he will have a difficult task coming after such 



a man." 



" Have you been lately at Rome ?" said I- 

" I was there two months age," he replied. 

" What then do you think of Cardinal P ? 

do you know him ?" 

The Monk fixed his eyes on me for a moment, 
as if he would have read my most inmost thoughts, 
and then speaking very slowly, said : 

^'That Sicilian Monk has long been aiming at 
the Tiara; he lives within himself, has no confi- 
dant, no intimate friend, has no talents, only plenty 
of doggedness, vorrebbe Papeggiare^ but no, 
never will he occupy the Pontifical chair, never T* 
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and the Monk, for a minute looked me full in the 
face. 

We were now getting quite close to the town, 
which is built on the narrow strip of land that 
lies between the Adriatic and the Dalmatian 
mountains, that here rise up almost perpen- 
dicularly behind it. The morning mists were 
clearing ofF, and the hazy outlines of the towers 
and ramparts, the cupolas and steeples, together 
with the bright colouring of the sails of the 
felucas and trabaccoli gliding out of the harbour, 
threading their way through the many islands 
scattered outside it, formed a picture that might be 
realized by a painter but of which I will not 
attempt the description. 

We were now fairly in the port of Gravosa, and 
the steamer was surrounded by native boats conveying 
eager candidates for the privilege of carrving our- 
selves and luggage to the shore. The real port is 
at Ragusa itself, sheltered and protected by the 
ancient bastions and towers of the city, but, though 
amply deep enough for its ancient galleys, and for 
those argosies (so named after this very city of 
Ragusa) which in ancient times monopolized with 
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Venice the commcrce of the world, it is not now 
large enough or deep enough to accommodate our 
modern practical, though inelegant fire-ships, It 
has consequently been abandoned for the port of 
Gravosa, which is not only large, safe, and 
commodious, but also exquisitely beautifiil, though 
inconveniently distant, being nearly a mile from 
the city. An excellent road, however, originally 
made by the French and subsequently improved by 
the Austrians, communicates between the two 
places, and numerous small carriages drawn by 
one or two horses are constantly in readiness to 
convey for a trifle those who do not wish to walk 
to Ragusa. 

The two monks and I were soon on shore, 
and there I reluctantly parted with them; they 
went on foot towards their convent, while I 
took a small one-horse carriage and started ofF to 
the city. 

Away we went at fuU gallop skirting the 
harbour, tili the rising ground at the end of the 
little vallev compelled our lively little horse to a 
slower rate of progression. We soon however 
topped the hill, when we again čame in view of 
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the sea on our right hand, while on our left were 
numbers of villas peeping out through masses of 
oleanders and gigantic aloes, whose flower stems, 
like colossal candelabra, fifteen to twenty feet 
in height, gave a peculiarly exotic character to the 
scene. Manv of these villas were in ruins, and 
others more or less damaged, still bearing evidence 
of the French occupation at the beginning of this 
century, and of their expulsion by the Russian and 
Montencgrin troops. 

Ragusa was now fairly again in sight, and a noble 
city it is, and how picturesque ! so far as its great- 
ness is concerned, Ragusa is now but the shadow 
of what it was in bygonc days. Its political impor- 
tance has faded away — its commercial supremacy is 
a thing of the past ; but its local beauty, its domes, 
its campaniles, its lofty cut-stone palaces, its 
churches and public buildings, its exquisitely clean 
streets, its balmy air, its azure sea and its pleasant 
society — ali these are things real and of the present. 
But Ragusa is not a place to be described, it must 
be seen and studied to be appreciated. See it from 
the land, or from the sea — wander through its 
narrow, quaint, artistic streets, ramble round its 
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walls and ramparts, and you will find it from every 
point of view a most remarkable place. 

This grand old city, into which neither horse 
nor carriage is ever allowed to enter, was founded 
about thc beginning of the scventh century, not 
very long aftcr the foundafion of Venice. Both 
cities were Republics, rivals in commerce and 
in the arts, and their people were incessantly at 
war with one another. But though Venice, by 
degrees, was able to subdue and include in her grasp 
almost the entire Eastern coast of the Adriatic, she 
never succeeded, either by cajolery or brute force, 
in conquering the Ragusans, who maintained their 
freedom tili 1806; when, after existing as an inde- 
pendent State for upwards of a thousand years, 
during which time it had remained as an advanced 
post of European civilization on the borders of 
wild Bosnia and fierce Albania, it fell with Venice, 
Genoa, and the other free communities of Europe 
which Napoleon 1. wiped ofF the map of the 
world. 

AH down the coast of the Adriatic may be seen 
the winged Lion of St. Mark, wherever thc en- 
croaching ambition of the Venetians enabled them 
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to establish themselves; but in Ragusa you will 
seek that grim Venetian effigy in vain. Ragusa 
never was conquered by her great rival ! 

The carrettella čame spinning, at the rate of a 
hunt, down the hill, at the bottom of which is the 
entrance to Ragusa, and turning sharp round at 
a speed that threatened to upset us bag and bag- 
gage into the middle of the road, puUed up suddenly 
on the right, where a very primitive hotel ofFers 
the only prospect of refreshment to the chance tra- 
veller in those parts; though, for such as intend 
remaining some little time, good accommodation 
can be obtained within the city. The hotel is most 
picturesquely situated on the very edge of the sea, 
opposite to the fortifications " di mare/' and has in 
front a considerable plantation of beautiful Pao- 
lonias, then in full blossom ; on the opposite side 
is the cafe, where of a Summer's evening congre- 
gate the rank and fashion of Ragusa to enjoy their 
ices and lemonade, and listen to the excellent band 
of the Austrian regiment quartered there, and what- 
ever gossip, scandalous or otherwise, that may be 
buzzing about And very enjoyable it must be! 
fine climate, pleasant society, lovely scenery, easy 
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access to the rest of Europe, either East or West, 
and cheap living — what more could bc desired? 
I would not ask for more. 
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^vgpealT has alway3 been a source of much 
astonishment to me, seeing the facilit]r 
with which thesc parts can be reached 
/rom Trieste, that so few of the 
ubiquitous English — indeed, I might say none of 
thcm,— ever visit them, or any of the other many 
beautiful and interesting localities which crowd the 
Eastem shores of the Adriatic I rcally belicvc 
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those countries are not visited because they are 
in a certain scnse unknown. I trust, howcver, that 
some of my readers who may perchance be tired 
of those hackneyed tours which, year after year, 
are undertaken by the travelling multitudes, will 
try a venture some day in Dalmatia. 

Starting from Trieste in one of the many coasting 
steamers which trade to Corfu, stopping at every 
place on the Eastem shores of the Adriatic from 
Capo d'Istria downwards, and making excursions 
from each into the intcrior, anyone fond of evcry- 
thing beautiful and picturesque, whether in nature 
or in art, would have the most delightful trip 
imaginable ; and if getting out at Cattaro he will 
scale those wonderfuI mountains which seem ever 
on the point of toppling over on that devoted city, 
and penetrate into Montenegro, coming back to the 
Adriatic by the Lake of Scutari (or Skodra as it 
ought to be called) in Northern Albania, hc will 
have made an excursion in the heart of Europe^ 
within seven days from London, and in the short 
space of five weeks, which for beauty of country, 
wildness of scenery, novelty of life, and magnifi- 
cence of native costumes cannot be equa]led from 
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Spain to the Caucasus, or from Norway to the 
Lebanon ! 

Having made my adieux to Mr. Paton, our Consul 
at Ragusa, to whom as well as to Persich EfFendi, 
the Ottoman Consul, I was largely indebted for 
much kind advice, as well as for a personal intro- 
duction to Mr. Yonin, Russian Consul at Ragusa, 
who subsequently at Cattaro and at Cettigne proved 
a kind friend and most valuable and charming 
companion, I retumed on board and was soon 
steering south again« , We steamed quite close 
inland, and had an excellent yiew of the ancient 
fortifications of Ragusa and its old harbour, 
only frequented at present by the felucas and 
trabaccoli which carry on the coasting trade of the 
country. 

We also passed close to the island of Lachroma. 
The Russian Consul, Mr. Yonin, told me it was 
for sale and would probably go cheap. I can't 
conceive a spot on earth where a man tired of the 
bustle of life and the feverish excitement and tur- 
moil of cities could more delightfully spend the 
remainder of his days. l'here is a fairly good 
house on the island, which is itself beautifully 
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wooded and laid-oat It is sufficiently near to 
Ragusa to enable one to obtsun everything one 
could require from that cit7, it is right in the 
gangway of ali the steamers going up and down 
the Adriatic, within five days of London, and 
with such a number of Communications with the 
outer world that it would be sedusion ardy as long 
as one wished it to be so. 

As to the climate, none more beautiful conld 
be desired — sufficiently warm to grow figs, grapes, 
and oranges, yet daily tempered in Summer by 
the delicious searbreeze of the Adriatic, which 
prevents the heat from ever being oppressive, while 
of Winter there is barely the name — the thermo- 
mcter seldom going down to frost. 

The sea teems with fish of the most delicious 
kinds, some of which are totally imknown among 
us; the dentale coronato, for instance, the true 
sardine, and the rosy muUet, the woodcock of the 
sea, which here grows to an immense siže — while 
from the mainland one can always obtain at 
wonderfully low prices abundance of small moun- 
tain mutton, poultry, and game. 

I never was in any place that took my fancy like 
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Ragusa and Lachroma — so lovely, so picturesque, 
so secluded, and yet so accessible ! 

Since my return to England I have hcard with 
deep regret of the loss we have sustained by the 
death of A. A. Paton, Esq., our Consul-Gencral at 
Ragusa, The country has to regret in him an able 
and industrious servant, while literature has to 
mourn for one of its most gifted votaries, as his 
works on Egypt, Servia, and the Adriatic will 
amply attest ; but only those who had the pleasure 
of his acquain tance can at ali venture to measure 
the loss which his death must be in his own family 
circle ! 

Now the bell rings, and Giovanni bustles up 
and down the deck, intimating, " che 7 pranzo ze 
fronto^^ so down we ali plunged into the saloon, 
where a good dinner, as usual, welcomed us. 

As the coast is uninteresting, besides which 
I don't want to go on deck at present, I may as 
well teli you of what our Italian dinner consisted. 
We first had an excellent Julienne soup, with 
abundance of grated Parmesan for such as appre- 
ciated it; next was served the "Tr///^," according 
to old Italian custom, which always enumerates the 
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following dishes, to succeed each other in an 
orthodox dinner: — minestra, fritto, lesso, umido, 
arrosto, dolce, frutta, and, when in season, slices 
of melon, or fresh figs, served up immediately after 
the soup, to be eaten with thin slices of raw ham 
or Bologna sausage. Figs being in season thev 
were not wanting, so conforming to the usage of 
the country I ate some with raw Bologna sausage, 
and leamt fully to appreciate the strange compound, 
which I afterwards always indulged in whenever I 
had a chance. 

The friUo was delicious (assuredly nowhere else 
can they fry as in Italy) ; it consisted of zucchettine 
and fiori, i.e.^ young unexpanded gourd flowers 
and very young gourds not bigger than an egg, 
cut in thin slices, dipped in the thinnest of batter 
and fried quite crisp and golden brown, and served 
dry without a particle of grease. Then čame a dish 
of gnocchi alla Milanese, a superb dish, but difficult 
to explain; imagine the ingredients of a colossal 
vol-aU'Vent a la financiere^ rep lete with livers, cocks' 
combs, unborn eggs, &c., &c., surrounded by a 
bastion of a peculiar preparation, made of maize- 
flour, and the whole bathed in tomato sauce and 
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sprinkled right over with grated Parmesan, ^^froprio 
da far riavere i morti^' as the f A<^ exclaimed to me 
after dinner, when, handing him a cigar, I compli- 
mented him on his gnocchi. Then čame the arrosto 
which consisted of veal and fowls, and after 
that a splendid piatto dolce of stewed peaches 
in an artistic cage of caramel sugar, ornament- 
ed with strange devices of most delicious marža- 
pane. 

Having slowly worked our way through this 
sumptuous repast, we went on deck, where cofFee 
was served with its usual accompaniment of 
Maraschino, both sweetened and unsweetened, 
together with the inevitable smoke, which contrary 
to reason, as one would think, is even more 
comforting in hot countries like the Levant, 
than it is in cold damp regions like Holland. 

1 have a dim recoUection of the captain tapping 
me on the shoulder and telling me something about 
Regusa Vecchia and Epidaurus as we were 
steaming down the coast ; but I was in too dreamy 
a State to pay much attention to him at the time, 
and as I knew the coast was uninteresting, I told 
him to call me as soon as we should come in sight 

L 2 
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of the Bocche and Castelnuovo, and dozed away 
again. 

I afterwards learnt that this Epidaunis, about 
which I was rather fretting for having refuscd to 
stir from my siesta to look at it, was really not 
worth seeing, though an ancient city, having been 
founded by a Greek colony somewhere about 7C0 
years b.Cj more or less ; but ali its antiquities had 
been removed long ago. 

It was between three and four in the afternoon 
when I awoke of my own accord, thus anticipating 
the captain, who was just coming to teli me that 
we were about entering the canal of Cattaro, as it 
is called, but which to our ear is far better 
dcscribed by the name of Fjord ' of Cattaro. It 
is to ali intents and purposes a Fjord, being an 
arm of the sea running up for eighteen miles into 
land, between high precipitous cliffis; and if there 
is not a glacier at the end of it, but only a quaint 
Dalmatian town with the most picturesque fort and 
fortifications in the world, it does not alter the 
character of the inlet. 

The entrance to this Fjord, called " le Bocche di 
Cattaro," is guarded on the right by the Fort of 
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Castelnuovo, and on the left is bounded by a narrow 
strip of Turkish territory, a portion of Herzegovina, 
which here comes down to the Adriatic, separating 
the Circolo of Ragusa from that of Cattaro. By 
some strange political arrangement, or. oversight 
more probably, another narrow strip of Turkish 
territory comes down to the Adriatic on the 
north of Ragusa, completely isolating that ancient 
Republic which finds itself thus entirely surrounded 
by Ottoman territory on three sides, while on the 
fourth it is bounded by the Adriatic. 

The country about the entrance of the Bocche di 
Cattaro is fine, well wooded and planted with olive 
trecs, through which can be seen numerous habita- 
tions, while many of the rugged heights are crowned 
with semi-fortified churches, which served as places 
of refuge to the women and children in troublous 
times. 

Proceeding onwards, the scene varies and the 
trees lessen in numbers, though the landscape 
loses nothing of its beauty, as by the constant 
windings of the Fjord the changes are continuous 
and rapid, and the many villages built on the 
edge of the water, and sharply reflected in it. 
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add one more charm to the picture. At one point 
the Fjord is barely half a mile across, when suddenly 
it expands into a lake of many miles in circumfer- 
ence, where ali the navies of the world could lie 
in safety. But now the scene changes again and 
the Fjord becomes a narrow tortuous channel, 
bounded on either side by naked rocky clifl^. Like 
the rest of the coast of Dalmatia it is, however, 
very beautiful. About half way between Castel- 
nuovo and Cattaro, the Fjord expands and divides 
right and left forming two bays, that of Risano 
to the left, and that of Cattaro to the right; 
while in front rise the almost perpcndicular crags of 
Montenegro, at the foot of which, with barely 
room to build on, so near does the mountsun 
come to the edge of the water, stands the town 
of Perasto with the ancient fort of Santa Croce just 
above it. 

This place must have been of considerable 
importance within late years, still I never saw such 
a picture of poverty and desolation. The houses 
are not in ruins, but look dilapidated ; the windows 
are broken in, the jalousies hanging by one hinge 
and in pieces, while in many places the roofs are 
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stripped of their tiles. The position of Perasto 
cannot be surpassed; built on a promontoiy 
facing the west, it has the lake-like expansion 
of the Gulf of Cattaro in front and does not 
consequently labour under the disadvantage Cattaro 
suiFers from, by having a chain of mountains in 
front of it to the westward, which deprive it of 
the sun in Winter before two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The style of the honses in Perasto shows 
that not long ago it couid boast of an opulent 
population, which is flirther exemplified by the 
fortress built at the expense of the town — by its 
lofty steeple and by its churches. One in particular 
caught my eye from the steamer, // had no fafode^ 
not that it had fallen into min, neither had it been 
shaken down by an earthquake, but was built so ; 
open to the weather with a half cupola something 
like one of those little roadside shrines dedicated 
to the Virgin which we meet with constantly in 
Italy and other Catholic countries, only on a very 
much larger scale. 

I felt quite interested in Perasto, it looked so 
picturesque, so noble, so poor! One house 
cspecially struck my fancy, but the word house 
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does not convey its appearance, it was what an 
Italian would call a palazzo. The entrance was 
evidently from a back street, while the side which 
faced the water consisted of a loggia of many 
pilasters and arches, into which opened the rooms 
of the ground floor, while above it were tiers 
of large and handsome windows. In front of the 
loggia was a paved terrace, from which a series 
of steps, the whole length of the house, led down 
to the water. It was - uninhabited and in fact 
going rapidly to ruin ! I fancied to myself what 
a little paradise one could make of it; I saw in 
my mind's eye a row of orange trees growing on 
that terrace, a yacht moored close into those 
steps, and life and bustle in those chambers 
where ali was now silence and decay. What can 
have brought such desolation on Perasto ? I 
asked several people but I could get no satisfactory 
answer! some blamed Austria, some // commercio; 
I suppose I could have bought the fee simple of that 
house in Perasto for a^io note. 

In front of Perasto are two small islands — 
San Giorgio and La Madonna. In the church of 
La Madonna is to be seen an ancient picture 
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of the Virgin, attributed as usual to the artistic 
efForts of the Evangelist Luke, who evidently, 
from what I have seen of his works of art in 
difFerent places, was not possessed of much talent 
in that line, Tradition states that the picture was 
transported in 1452, by an unknown hand, from 
Negropont to this rock; and being seen amidst 
lighted candles by some fishermen, it was removed 
to the church of Perasto. The next night it 
retumed to the island ; and the same action having 
been repeated three times, it was presumed that the 
picture preferred remaining there ; thus they built 
a church for it, which no doubt tumed out a profit- 
able speculation. 
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URNING our backs now on that 
branch of the Fjord which leads to 
Risano^ we steamed due south in 
the direction of Cattaro. Nothing 
could exceed the wild grandeur of this portion of 
the Gulf. The right hand shore was now entirely 
in the shade, while the crags on the left being 
exposed to the fuU glare of the afternoon sun 
showed a play of colours too beautiful to describe. 
Had these cliflfs been clothed with varied foliage 
interspersed with the rocks, they would have 
formed a picture unequalled in any other place on 
the globe. 
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It was six o'clock when we moored alongside the 
quay of Cattaro, one of the most picturesque cities 
of the whole Adriatic, so I had plenty of time to 
walk about and see the place as well as to make 
arrangements for my advance into Montenegro 
on the following day, as I was anxious to proceed 
at once to Cettigne, in order to be present at the 
festival of St. Peter, during which a fair is held, 
to which congregate thousands, not only from Mon- 
tenegro, but from ali the surrounding countries. 
Thanks, however, to Persich Eflfendi, the Ottoman 
Consul at Ragusa, to whom I had brought an 
introduction from the Ottoman Ambassador at 
Vienna, I found everything already prepared for 
my trip. The agent of the Austrian Lloyd at 
Cattaro, Signor Jackschich to whom I can never 
feel too much obliged, had already procured for 
me a guide and two horses, thus saving me ali 
trouble, and allowing so much more time to look 
about me at Cattaro. As soon as we had obtained 
praiiquey the formality of which we carried out 
rcgularly at every place we touched, though, in 
reality, it was a farce, Signor Jackschich čame on 
board, and having introduced himself and told me 
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what he had arranged, placed himself at my 
disposal for the rest of the evening. We at 
once went on shore, and traversing the Mali, 
which lies between the quays and the walls of 
the city, and which serves as the promenade of 
the Bocchesiy we passed through the principal gate 
of Cattaro, and entered the precincts of the forti- 
fications. 

Here, as in most other cities in Dalmatia, no 
horse, or vehicle of any kind (except sedan chairs) 
is allowed to enter. The streets in consequence are 
beautifully clean, and the piazza, which is paved 
in squares of alternate coloured marble, is more 
like the floor of the hali of an Italian palače than 
anything else. The streets are narrow, as might 
have been surmised, but there are some very fine 
old houses, some exquisite bits of art hidden 
away in nooks and corners which one would have 
loved to sketch had there been time, half built up 
porticoes with oleanders peeping over them, and 
bits of lovely hammered iron work of the Renais- 
sance period But I had no time, so after making 
a rapid tour through the little city, we čame out 
on the promenade, as I was anxious to have ano- 
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ther view of Cattaro, from the outside, before it 
became too dark. 

My friend Paton does not render half justice to 
this city in his charming book, " The Highlands 
and Islands of the Adriatic ;" but he is so in love 
with Ragusa — and, if truth must be told, so am I 
— that he has nothing to say for Cattaro ; it is 
true he saw it in Winter, when it must be a dismal 
place. But Cattaro, for ali that, deserves a visit, 
and anyone fo^jd of sketching will spend, with 
profit, several days in and about the place. It is 
situated at the extreme end of the Fjord of that 
name, on a very narrow ledge of land at the foot 
of the most precipitous clifFs facing the west, 
up which it extends for a short space. It 
is surrounded by the ancient Venetian walls, bas- 
tions and fortifications, and crowned by a fort 
pcrched on the very summit of the rock, a thou- 
sand feet above the city. Looking at it from 
beIow, it seems scarcely balanced on the clifF, and 
one expects to see it come tumbling down every 
moment. 

The fortifications of the town are connected by 
crenelated walls with the fort itself on two sides, 
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thus inclosing a considerable space on the face of 
the mountain, something in the shape of a triangle, 
of which the town would form the base, and the 
fort the apex, which is still garrisoned, and many 
a harmless rusty old cannon can be seen peeping 
through the embrasures. Having returned from 
the opposite side of the water, where I had gone 
the better to see the fortifications, we took a walk 
up and down the esplanade betwccn the water and 
the walls, to look at the teau monde on their boule- 
vard, and then adjourned to the cafe on the same 
esplanade to have some ices al fresco^ and make 
our final arrangements for the following mora- 
ing. 

The public walk at Cattaro is very well laid 
out, and the most is made of the veiy contracted 
space at command. Two rows of large trees ex- 
tend along the walls on each side of the gate, above 
which is to be seen, as usual, the Lion of St. Mark. 
Not so natural, perhaps, as Edwin Landseer's ani- 
mals at the foot of Nelson's column ; but, certainly, 
a more dignified beast than the one with straight 
tail which until lately kept watch and ward over 
Trafalgar Square from the top of Northumberland 
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House, At the northem end of the Mali is the 
cafe^ and round about it the grounds are laid out 
in gardens, where, under the shade of gigantic 
olcanders and mulberry trees, little round tables, 
made of enormousIy thick slabs, resting on short 
central pillars, for ali the world like Brobdingna- 
gian mushrooms, are laid out and surrounded with 
stools for the accommodation of ali comers. The 
Stone of which these round tables are made is 
powerfulIy sonorous, and if lightly struck, even 
with one's knuckles, gives out a beautiful soft 
tone. If cut into lengths and properly poised, 
excellent rock harmoniums could be made of 
it 

Here I fell in again with the Russian Consul, 
who ihtroduced me to one of the finest specimens 
of men I ever saw, a Montenegrin chief, by name 
Pero Pejovich, commandant of the Grahovo (pro- 
nounced Graho), who had come from Risano in a 
boat, and was bound for Montenegro to be pre- 
sent at the Feast. He was dressed in full gala 
Montenegrin costume, plus the Risano jacket of 
crimson cloth without sleeves, thickly embroidered 
with gold, and on it the medals and decorations 
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he had gained in battle. At another table were 
seated, also in fliU costume, two Montenegrin ladies 
of a family who had been exiled for political causes, 
and who were waiting at Cattaro in hopes of 
obtaining an amnesty which would permit them 
to return to their homes. 

The sun had set, and the short twilight had 
nearly merged into darkness ; the great heat of the 
day was now tempered by a delicious balmy feel- 
ing, as the cooler air from the mountains čame 
down to mingle with that of the lower strata ; the 
musical hum of the many voices, the exquisite 
Trebigne tobacco in our cigarettes, the delicious 
cofFee, ali conspired to make that evening one of 
the most delightful I ever passed. I got another 
chair, and stretched my legs on it; the natives 
stared — no Oriental ever thinks of stretching his 
legs — the acme of comfort for him is to tuck them 
under him. I felt supremely happy, and expressed 
myself so. 

" I could live here for ever," I said to Signor 
Jackschich. 

" Nay," rejoined Pero Pejovich, " but wait tili 
it rains, and you will soon wish to run away from 
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Cattaro. I have known it rain here for six weeks 
without stopping for a moment." 

At this jimcture, the band of the Austrian regi- 
ment quartered here čame on the scene, with the 
same lamp arrangement I had seen at Pola, and 
for upwards of an hour played the most deli- 
cious music to our intense delight. The Consul 
now reminded me that we should have to start 
betimes the following morning, if we wanted 
to avoid being roasted in the middle of the day 
on the rocks of Montenegro. But the sense of 
cnjoyment was too great, and I could not bear to 
break the spell of the hour which I was enjoying 
to the fullest. That I should have an excuse for de- 
laying a little longer, I began to talk in Italian to a 
little beggar boy who had quietly been asking me 
for something the whole evening, not with noisy 
importunate appeals, but by the doquent look 
of about the finest pair of eyes that cvcr were 
seen. 

" Don*t take any notice of the young ruffian," 
said Signor Jackschich, ^* he is the plague of the 
town, and the worry of his father. He won't 
work, and he is in every mischief that is going." 

M 
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" But I don't teli lies — neither do I steal," re- 
torted the bold young brat, who could be no 
more than eight or nine. " It is too hot to work, 
and as to going home to sleep la dentro^^ he 
said, pointing over his shoulder with his thumb 
to the town, " when I can enjoy the cool nights 
under these trees alfresco^ I would rather not !" 

He spoke exc£llent Italian, and his manner was 
dignified and self possessed. 

" Diable /" said Yonin, " nous avons ici un phi- 
ksophe r 

** Can you speak German or French, little chap ?" 
I said. 

" No," he replied in Italian, " non pario che Uli- 
rico ed Italiano^ 

I gave him coins to the amount of about a franc ; 
but when he saw so much money in the palm of 
his hand — an amonnt which, to his eyes, seemed 
perfectly fabulous — his first impulse was to hold 
it out to me again, thinking I was joking with 
him ; but when I assured him it was veratnente tutto 
per luiy he cut three capers in the air, and rushed 
away to where some other children were, to show 
his treasures and recoimt his good fortune. Of 
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ali thc subjects of the Emperor of Austria, in ali 
his vast dominions, I venture to say that the 
happiest on that night was that littlc bcggar brat 
in the secluded little city of Cattaro at the far 
end of his empire in the extreme point of Dal- 
matia. 
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MONTENEOBIN TBAĐBBS — LE 8CAXS ĐI CATTABO — A GOB- 
OBOUSLT-ATTIBBĐ MONB— OUB CABAVAN— MONTENEOBINS OV 
THB PBINCB*S BODY-OXJABĐ— INTBBBSTINO VIBW — AB8BNCB 
OF TBEES ON THE ĐALMATIAH OOAST— A HOME FOB GEBHAIT 
BMIGBANTS—TITBKISH MISBiriiE IN BITBOPB — A FITTTJBE Blf- 
PIBE — A MAN FIT TO BITLE. 

T the earliest peep of day on the 
morning of the 9th of July, I arose 
from the deck of the steamer on 
which I had slept for so many plea- 
sant nights, notwithstanding its hardness. Thanks 
to the kind attention of Giovanni, the steward, a 
cup of hot and tolerabljr good cofFee was not 
wanting to fortify me against the efFects of the 
morning air. He wanted me to add a small glass 
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of maraschino unsweetened ^^per scacciar Faria 
cattiva^^ as hc said in his Venetian dialect, but not 
being addictcd to fegs^ I contented myself with thc 
cofFee and a few biscuits. 

Thc faintcst tingc of rose showing in the East 
over the rocks which hang over Cattaro, seeming 
ever to threaten it with instant min, barely enabled 
me at first to distinguish objects on the mole 
alongside of which our steamer was moored; but 
as the light increased I could make out, under the 
shadow of the trees which form the boulevard and 
public promenade of the Bocchesi, the stalwart 
figures of a dozen Montenegrins who had come 
down from Cettigne to accompany the Russian 
Consul on his way to the festival of St. Peter, and 
the court of the illustrious Prince who now so 
wisely rules those splendid mountain tribes. 

Modestly drawn up on one side of them I could 
see my own portion of the caravan, consisting of 
only two horses, one to carry myself, the other to 
carry my luggage, ali under the direction of the 
cxcellent guide provided for me the day before by 
the kindness of Signor Jackschich. 

Everything was now ready and myself in the 
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saddle, whcn the Russian Consul madc his ap- 
pearance, and we finally started just as the dawn 
was quickening into day. 

Skirting by the bastions which defend Cattaro 
on the sea side, we crossed the bridge that spans 
the little mountain torrent which here empties itself 
into the sea, and turning sharply to the right we 
passed through the open market-place where the 
Montenegrins come down to seli their farm-produce 
to the Bocchesi ; but who, owing to the somewhat 
evil name they have unfairly acquired, are never 
allowed to penetrate into the city unless they first 
deliver up their arms at the military post outside, 
just as we do at Aden with the Arabs of the sur- 
rounding districts. 

Having crossed the market-place, we reached in 
a few minutes the base of the rocks, and at once 
commenced ascending that wonderful road zig- 
zagged across the face of the mountain, and known 
by the name of "L^ scale di Cattaro.*' Here we 
joined an additional party, also journeying to 
Cettigne for the festival of St. Peter, and among 
them was conspicuous the handsome Montenegrin 
Chieftain, Pero Pejovich, commandant of the 
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Grahovo, whose pleasant acquaintance we had made 
the cvening before under the inulberry trces of 
Cattaro. 

There was also in the same group a monk, a 
most picturesquc looking individual, but certainly 
most unclerical-looking. He was dressed in a 
costume very much resembling the Montenegrin 
fashion, only of sombre colours, and had his jerkin 
trimmed with furs instead of embroideries. He 
wore on his head a sort of black fez, from under 
which his sable curls fell hanging on his neck, while 
his full beard, innocent of trimming, flowed amply 
on his chest. His face was handsome and swarthy, 
and had a not unkind expression. In figure he was 
slight, and of medium height. He čame from a 
monasterv in the Herzegovina, a province of Turkey 
in Europe lying co-terminous to Montenegro on its 
Northern border, and which, strange enough, 
comes down at one point to the very sea at the 
opening of the Fjord of Cattaro, thus thrusting 
itself into and dividing the Austrian sea-board of 
Dalmatia into two. 

What was he coming to Montenegro for ? Simply 
to be inducted abbot of his own monastcry, which 
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ceremonjr by right should have been performcd 
by the Greek Patriarch at Constantinoplc ; but 
although Herzegovina is subject to the Sultan, yet 
ali the Christian mountaineers of that region, though 
not Montenegrins by blood, are Montenegrins at 
hcart, and ali look to the Metropolitan at Cettigne 
as their spiritual head, while to the Prince they 
look up as the only sovereign to whom they owe 
absolute allegiance. 

The abbot elect rode a beautiful, small grey 
entero^ wonderfully quick and sure-footed, capa- 
risoned with gorgeous trappings, consisting of a 
large blue saddle-cloth embroidered with gold, over 
which lay an immense saddle of crimson velvet 
studded with large gilt-headed nails. The bridle 
was of the same Oriental style, while the bit was 
something to be looked at, both as regards siže, 
ornament and power. 

The Abbot sat his eniero^ as if riding at the 
head of a party of Baschi-Bazouks would be quite 
as much, if not more to his liking, than leading 
the chaunts at matins and vespers in his own 
monastery. There was nothing fierce about his 
countenance, but there was a sort of "štand and 
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deliver" look about his whole get up, that would 
have made one feel somewhat anxious had one 
chanced to meet him a quattr' occhi in some lonely 
pass. 

Our caravan consisted in ali of about twenty- 
five persons, as wc had been joined by several 
parties ali bent on the same excursion, to partake 
of the rejoicings at Cettigne. First marched four 
Montenegrins of the P rince's body-guard, splendid 
specimens of their race, the shortest over six feet 
high, with rich ruddy complexions, deeply bronzed 
by exposure in ali weathers, with dark grey or 
blue eyes, dark brown, almost black hair, cut short, 
close shaved beard and large moustachios, and 
fine, open, manly countenances. They wore the 
national costimie of the country, namelv, loose 
baggy blue trousers, made very fuU and confined 
under the knee by a strap, below that, their 
legs were encased in tight-fitting white woollen 
gaiters, fastened by a row of close-set small 
metallic buttons ali along the back, from the heel 
to below the knee, while on their feet they 
wore a peculiar pointed shoe of undressed leather, 
the upper of which is contrived of numberless 
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small thongs plaited up the middle over the 
instep, which afFord wonderful pliancy and power 
of grasping to the feet, and are quite characteristic 
of this region ; a sleeveless crimson jacket, and 
over ali the well-known long surtout of fine white 
cloth, without a collar, fastened round the waist 
by an enormous silken scarf as much as eighteen 
feet long, and which supported in front a perfect 
armoury of weapons. First a yataghan three feet 
long with richly ornamented sheath and handle, 
then two highly ornamented Turkish pistols nearly 
as long, then a poniard, and lastly a special pair 
of tongs for lifting fire into their smoking pipes, 
which, excepting when on duty, were never out 
of their mouths. But as if such an armoxiry 
were insufficient, they carried at their sides a 
formidable-looking, highly curved Turkish sabre, 
and over their shoulder a long, rakish, Albanian- 
looking, breech-loading gun. This last they were 
ever shifting in position, although the favourite 
mode of carrying it seemed to be across the 
shoulders, something like the way young ladies at 
properly conducted schools are made to shoulder 
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thcir backboards, with their hands hanging over 
the stock and barrel. 

We ali followed pell-mell, sometimes in singlc 
file, sometimes by twos, according as the inequality 
of the path or its width, either prevented or 
admitted of it, while the remainder of the guard 
brought up the rear. So up we climbed, zigzag 
after zigzag, some of us above and some of us 
below until we reach the top of the scala 
where Austrian territorjr ceases and Montenegro 
begins. 

The sun was now well up above the Eastern 
horizon, when the sudden cessation of the road 
gave us notice of our change of territory, and 
looking round towards the Adriatic to which we 
mostly had been turning our backs during the 
ascent, we saw a view that 1 don't know which 
wouId be most difficult, whether to sketch or to 
describe. 

I think we must have been at least three 
thousand feet above the sea. At any rate, 
owing to the steepness of the rocks on which 
we stood, together with the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, the city of Cattaro seemed perpendicularly 
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bcneath us, while the coast of Dalmatia, the entire 
canal of Cattaro with ali its windings and the 
many towns scattered on its coast, the forts at its 
mouth, and the blue Adriatic bevond, seemed laid 
out like a map at our feet. 

The path, up which we had been toiling ever 
since we left the town, lay in zigzags before 
us like a white ribbon stretched out upon the 
face of the precipice. It reminded me somewhat 
of the pass of the Gemml in Switzerland, but 
was far more beautifuL while the bird's-eve view 
of the town, with its fortress and its fortifications, 
was most novel and astonishing. Perched as 
we were almost perpendicularly over Cattaro, 
and thus looking right down over their heads, 
we could see its inhabitants only like black 
specks moving about its miniature squares and 
streets, while the old fortress with its crenelated 
walls and its antiquated bastions, rising out of the 
bluish haze which hung over the chasm that 
yawns between the rock on which it is built 
and the one on which we were standing, made 
such a picture as Turner wonld have loved to 
study. 
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It was one of the most beautiful and extra- 
ordinary sights I ever saw, and only lacked the 
presence of foliage to make it perfect. But 
total absence of timber is the charactcristic of 
the entire coast of Dalmatia, a fact much to be 
rcgrettcd not only for the loss it is to the 
country from a picturesque point of view, but 
principally from the economical aspect of the 
question — ^as well managed forests would be of 
immense value both from the timber they would 
yield, and the increased humidity they would 
afibrd to that arid region, where a sufficient rain- 
fall would increase the fertility, and consequently 
the revenue more than a hundredfold. 

If some of the millions which are yearly 
wastcd by the Austrian Government, as well as 
by others too, in building ironclads and exploding 
torpedoes, and in many other equally unreproduc- 
tive undertakings, wcre spent on the coast of 
Dalmatia in planting olive trees on the side of 
those mountains as far up as they could flourish, 
thcn walnut trees, then chestnut trees, and 
finally oaks and firs, I think I can safely assert 
that in thirty ycars the full cost of the first 
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outlay would be repaid, while the benefit to tht 
countrjr at large would be incalculable. 

It is not in a book like this that the best 
modes for bringing about the cultivation of the 
Dahnatian shores of the Adriatic are to be discussed, 
but that it could be done and should be done, is 
undoubted; and not in Dalmatia alone, but also 
to the east of that country, in the lands beyond 
the Vellebitch, through Servia, and ali that vast 
tract of country subject now to the impoverishing 
influence of Turkish mal-administration. 

It always makes me sad when I think of those 
rich countries lying fallow for want of hands to 
cultivate them, and a good govemment to encourage 
industry, and when I see shipload after shipload 
of hard-working industrious Germans leaving 
Hamburg, Bremen, and other German ports, 
risking the perils, the inconveniences, and the 
expenses of their voluntary exile, traversing 
thousands of miles of ocean route to reach at 
last an unknown country, from which it is 
doubtful if they will ever have a chance of retum- 
ing to their Fatherland; when those fertile lands 
of Servia lie at the very threshold of their 
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country, with no sea to intervenc, and only a few 
days of rail and river to go over. But the present 
State of things cannot continue for ever ; and cven 
now promising signs of amendment are not wanting. 
The monstrous anomaly of some of the richest 
lands of Christian Europe being still in this 
nineteenth century under the misrule of barbarous 
Asiatic hordes, whilst millions of wretched Christian 
inhabitants are kept in the most abject servitude, 
must ere long be done away with ; and ali those 
countries, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Roumelia, 
and ali lying between the Danube and the Adriatic 
must before very long be amalgamated under some 
one chief Who the man may be upon whom the 
noble responsibility may fali of governing this 
future empire, it is impossible now to conjecture, 
for the several countries which would go to form 
this new dominion are still scattered and dis- 
organized; but the great bond of a common 
language will soon unite them again, when the time 
comes, and probably that is not distant, for now we 
do in weeks what our forefathers did in centuries. 
When that moment shall come, I venture to 
hope, in the interest of this new country, that one 
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totally unconnected with the present contending 
clans may assume the direction of affairs. 

I know the man but I shall not name him. 
Handsome in person, brave, courteous, highly 
educated, and unsuUied by any of those Eastem 
vices which so frequently shock our Westem 
susceptibilities — equally unconnected with either 
the Kara Georgevich or the Obrenovich parties — 
his elevation to the throne of Servia wouId put a 
stop to that system of hereditary vendetta which 
seems for the present too deeply rooted in both 
those clans to permit us to hope in its extinction at 
least for a time, while it would eictend to those 
countries the benefits of that wise administration 
which he has already so ably initiated in his own 
country. But I must pull up my hobby-horse 
sharp ; he is aL:eady in fuU gallop, and if he once 
gets the bit between his teeth, he will never check 
his mad career tili he stops at the gates of 
Stamboul. 
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OURING my stay in Montcncgro, I 
had the honour of sevcral private 
conversarions with thc Prince of that 
interesdng country, and I was as- 
tonished at the amount of practical knowledge he 
possessed, and the advanced views he entertained, 
with regard to commerce, administration, and 
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polidcal economy. But he is cramped up in every 
way, Montenegro has no outlet, and though his 
native mountains come so near to the Adriatic that 
a man could almost spring from them into the 
sea, still there is everywhere a naiTOw strip of 
land between them and that sea, which efFectuaIly 
excludes him from direct commercial or other inter- 
course with the rest of the world. 

This strip of land, in some places only a few 
yards wide, belongs to Austria and forms part of 
the Province of Dalmatia. During the reign of 
Napoleon I. the Principality of Montenegro extended 
for a short period to the sea shore, and Cattaro was 
occupied by the Montenegrins tili the I4th June, 
1 8 14, when it was most unjustly taken away from 
them again and incorporated with the Austrian 
Empire by the Congress of Vienna. An act of 
injustice ali the more flagrant, that the Turkish 
territory was allowed to come down to the sea at 
the opening of the-Gulf of Cattaro, dividing the 
territory of Ragusa from that of Cattaro, and thus 
affording the Mahommedan rulers of a Christian 
land advantages which are denied to the neighbour- 
ing Christian Principality. 
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But whilst I am admiring the scene before me 
and pondering over the wrongs and the resources 6f 
these interesting countries, I must not forget that 
the sun is every moment getting higher in the 
heavens, and that it is important to get on with 
our journey, in order to avoid being out on those arid 
rocks during the heat of the day. 

Our caravan was now in motion again, but the 
road having almost ceased to exist, we had to pro- 
ceed more cautiously, picking our way among loose 
stones and boulders, sometimes following a sort of 
path, and sometimes dimbing up the dried up 
water-courses of Winter torrents. After another 
short interval of clambering, we reached a fountain 
where everyone considered it his duty to dismount 
and drink, as did also our cattle. When we had 
refreshed ourselves with copious draughts from that 
cool spring we again faced up the mountain, but 
this time on foot, as owing to the steepness and 
ruggedness of the rocks, it was not deemed 
advisable to attempt it on horseback. 

Except climbing up the cone of Vesuvius, where 
one generally makes two steps in advance and three 
steps backwards, I never met anything more trying 

N 2 
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than some parts of this ascent into Tchcmagora 
or thc "Black Mountains," as the nadves called 
this region, and which was rendered by thc Vene- 
tians into " Montenegro," the name it retains to 
this day. 

The sun was becoming extremely hot, and I 
shouid have found it considerabIy difficult to keep 
my place, but for the occasional assistance afForded 
me by the powerful hand and arm of my Prince 
of Mountaineers, Pero Pejovich, who whenever 
I čame to some rugged impediment which seemed 
to tax my energies more than usual, would quickly, 
with one hand passed under my arms close below 
my shoulder, lift me bodily over it, with his broad 
good-humoured face beaming with smiles; and 
when I teli you, gentle reader, that I sometimes 
weigh more but never less than foiuteen stone, I 
leave you to ćakulate the strength of my amiable 
giant. 

We had now topped the worst of our ascent, 
and remounting our horses commenced a short descent 
to a little plain surrounded by steep, rugged, barren 
rocks seemingly the bed of some ancient dried up 
lake. At the further extremity of this little plain 
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couid be seen half-a-dozen scattered houses forming 
the village of Niegosch, the birth-place of the 
Prince of Montencgro, as well as the cradle of his 
race, from which they take their patronimic of 
Petrovich Niegosch. 

We rode up straight to the principal house where 
we were expected and received by a young 
Petrovich, a cousin of the Prince, a very handsome 
young fellow, with whom unfortunately I could 
onIy have conversation by the help of Pero 
Pejovich, who speaking Italian as well as Monte- 
negrin, always proved himself a most valuable 
interpreter. 

We made a very short stay here, as we wanted 
to reach Cettigne before the middle of the day ; so 
having partaken of some excellent coflfee, served up 
with toast and such clotted cream as I never before 
tasted out of Devonshire, and having admired the 
gorgeous arms which hung round young Petrovich 's 
room, each of which had some story attached to it, 
ali being trophies taken in battle from the Turks, 
we mounted our horses, and again plunging into 
a ravine recommenced the difficult ascent. 

After a short but arduous climb, we at lengrh 
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reached the top of the pass and the highest point 
between Gittaro and Cetrigne. Here a wonderfuI 
panorama spread itsdf out before us — ^not beautiful, 
perhaps, but grand in its way. Right, left, and 
front, nothing could be seen but barren, grey 
mountain tops — except right in ftont of us, where 
at a short distance lay the valley of Cettigne, also 
apparently the bed of an ancient Alpine lake. 
Beyond that plain the bleak and rocky mountains 
closed in again; and beyond them, far in 
the hazy distance, shining in the noon-day sun, 
could be seen the glittering lake of Scutari, 
or more properly of Skodra, in Northern 
Albania. 

A scene like this could scarcely be conceived, such 
a wilderness of rocks, such a picture of sterility, 
had never met my eyes. Peak after peak, desolate 
and barren, rose in every direction, as far as the 
sight could reach ; and as the point on which 
we stood must have been more than four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, the distance we could 
see in that bright clear atmosphere may be 
imagined. 

The rocks of which those mountains are formed 
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looked ashy grey in the bright sunlight, except here 
and there in some of the ravines where a scanty, 
scrubby vegetation, struggling for existence, ofFered 
a precarious subsistence to considerable flocks of 
small wild goats, herded by still wilder-lookmg 
children. These grey rocky masses, when it rains, 
become of a dark slate colour, nearly black, and 
hence arose the name of the country, Tcherna- 
gora. 

To account for the presence of such immense 
quantities of stones in their country, the Mpntene- 
grins have a legend which says that after the Creator 
had made this earth, the Devil was permitted to go 
and scatter stones ali over it. He carried the stones 
in a bag over his shoulder, but as he passed in his 
flight over their country, the bag suddenly 
burst, and thus a greater share of stones fell 
to their lot than they were fairly entitled 
to. 

I don't know which was the most fatiguing, the 
dimb up to the top of the pass, or the scramble 
down; I think the latter, and if I did reach the 
bottom without a fali or a sprained ankle, I owe 
it ali to my excellent fellow-traveller, Pero Pejovich, 
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who kept a sturd7 hold of me ali through, and 
saved me, I am sure, from many an ugly 
tumble. 

At last we found ourselves in the little plain of 
Cettigne, and putting spurs to our small horses 
cantered over the turf tili we reached the first 
houses of the straggling street which constitutes the 
capital of one of the most interesting countries in 
Europe. 

The next travellers who visit Cettigne will find 
there good accommodation in a spacious hotel, 
which was ali but completed before I left; but 
when I was there, nothing existed in the shapc of 
an inn except a couple of very wretched khans, 
where it wouId have been difficult to get rest, 
owing to the activity of the insect population and 
the total absence of every accommodation. Thanks 
to the liberal hospitality of His Highness, I was 
provided, by his orders, with apartments in the 
ancient fortified palače of the Vladikas, or Prince- 
Bishops of Montenegro, to which I was conducted 
by one of His Highness*s aide-de-camps, who 
had come to meet me. This gentleman had been 
educated in France, at the Military School of St. 
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Cyr, spoke French like a Parisian, and was most 
kind in never allowing me to want for anything. 
Guessing that I did not know a word of Slave, he 
had most thoughtfulIy appointed a mati in the 
town, who could speak a few words of Italian, to 
attend me during my stay, and to provide me daily 
with food from a sort of very primitive restau- 
rant in the place. 

Having rested a couple of hours after eating an 
early dinner, according to the fashion of southem 
countries, I receivcd a visit from Mr. Nico Mata- 
novich, the gentleman alluded to above, and to 
whom I was indebted for the comfort with which 
I was installed, who in company with the Russian 
G>nsul (who was residing at the new Palače with 
the Princc), čame to propose a walk about the 
place as soon as the sun should be somewhat nearer 
to the horizon. Having ordered up cofFee, as is 
always expected in these countries, Mr. Nico Mata- 
novich conveyed to me the agreeable information 
that His Highness would receive me the following 
day at eleven o'dock in the morning. In reply, 
I begged he would present my humble respects to 
His Highness, and my unbounded thanks for 
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the handsome manner in which 1 was treated. 
The sun being now sufficiently low, we sallied 
forth to take a turn round the place, and see what 
was to be seen. But before I leave my quarters, 
let me try to give some idea of the Vladika's 
Palače, where I was lodged. This quaint old 
building consists of a quadrangle of about a hun- 
dred and fifty paces* either way, surrounded by a 
very massive and high wall, pierced by two large 
roofed-in gateways, one in front and one at the 
side, and having at each corner a round squat 
tower with a conical roof, reminding one somewhat 
of those that surround, at intervals, the Kremlin at 
Moscow. Running midway from side to side, and 
dividing this enclosure into about two equal parts is 
the palače itself, which consists of two stories, the 
second of which is divided into a series of chambers, 
each about sixteen feet square and ten feet high, 
ali opening into each other, and communicating 
also at the back with a wide corridor which goes 
the whole length of the building. The windows, 

* I had taken exact measurements, but some of my notes were 
unfortunately lost — the above measurements are^ therefore, only 
approximative. 
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of which there are two to each room, look into 
the front compartment of the quadrangle, while 
the windows of the corridor look on the back. 

The entrance is by a hali door from which one 
ascends at once to the upper story, by means of a 
massive wooden staircase formed of solid beams of 
timber roughly hewn. The Iower story has been 
tumed partly into an arsenal, principally filled with 
ancient weapons taken from the Turks, and partly 
into a Government school ; the upper rooms are 
occupied at one end by the Archimandrite and 
some other officials — the rest are untenanted. In 
the centre of the front court-yard is a deep well of 
the most delicious water, and so cold that I used 
it to cool my wine and beer with nearly as much 
success as if I had been using snow. The back 
compartment was a kitchen-garden and orchard. 

Leaving the old Palače by the side gate which 
opens upon one of the two streets that constitute 
the town of Cettigne, we found ourselves opposite 
to the new Palače lately built by the Prince — the 
style of which I in no wise admire, though I do 
not doubt it is comfortable enough inside ; but it 
has no character whatever, and looks insignificant 
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when compared with the old Palače. If the money 
spent on building the new had been judiciousljr 
laid out in adding to the old, a truly fine Palače 
could have been erected, with ali the old charac- 
teristics preserved, which the eyes of the people, 
as well as of travellers, would have had an historical 
stamp as the abode of ali the old Vladikas, those 
ancient P rince-Bishops — Bishops of the Church 
Militant— who for many years had valiantly de- 
fended their country, their liberty, and their faith 
against the unceasing attacks of the Infidels. 

Opposite this gate, andjust midway in the very 
broad street between the old and the new Palače, 
stands a large carob tree, with a stone bench of 
roughly hewn blocks round its trunk, and here in 
Summer from about nine o'clock every morning 
the Prince sits f r some hours administering justice. 
I often watched him with the greatest interest from 
a window in the old Palače. It was like acting a 
chapter in the Old Testament — Deborah judging 
Israel under a palm tree, " between Ramah and 
Beth-el in Mount Ephraim !*' Beyond the " Tree 
of Justice " one čame to the new Palače, a homely 
structure, as I said before, and of no pretence. 
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At the gate two sentries of the Prince's body- 
guard, in fuU Montenegrin costume, mount guard, 
and are constantly relieved every hour, their 
barracks being exactly opposite. The process of 
relieving guard is very simple — two privates walk 
out of the barracks with their long breechloadcrs 
over their shoulders " i volonte^* and take their 
station on each side of the gateway of the Palače, 
while the other two walk back into barracks, 
and that is ali. 

We now turned our backs on the " Tree of Jus- 
tice," and walked up the street, which is but short, 
until we čame to the main street which crosses it 
at right angles. This main street is not paved, but 
is wide, and the houses on each side, though 
scemingly poor and wretched in the extreme in our 
eyes, are, most probably, comfortable enough in 
theirs ; and as they do not even possess a word in 
their language to denote " comfort,*' what we would 
consider such, would, perhaps, be only considered 
by them an uneasy restraint. 

Tuming now to the right we walked to the 
end of the street, where is the new hotel with 
the post and telegraph office. The hotel, as I 
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previously said, was not yet opened, though the 
building was completed, and when supplied with 
beds, tables, and chairs will be a very creditable 
afFair, incomparably better than any hotel in 
Dalmatia. Near the hotel, a little to the left, is 
another modern institution, evincing in no small 
degree the enlightened anxiety of the Prince for 
the advancement of his country. It is a Pensionnat 
de demoiselles for the education of the daughters of 
the better classes, both of Montenegro and the 
surrounding countries ; it can accommodate forty 
pupils, and is superintended by a charming and 
highly accomplished Russian Iady, assisted by 
efficient governesses. The charge being very small, 
only ^20 per annum, it must be largely subsidized 
by His Highness. 

Being vacation time, I had not the satisfaction 
of seeing any of the boarders, much to the regret 
of Mademoiselle Pakievitch, who kindly showed 
me ali over the institution, which was admirably 
neat and clean. She was anxious that I should 
have heard some of the pupils speak English and 
French. "I think you would have been both 
pleased and surprised," said she. The majority 
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spoke Illyrian, Russian and German, while several 
were proficient in addition with both English and 
French, and one with Albanian also. The institution 
is,under the special patronage of the Empress of 
Russia, who takes the greatest interest in it, and con- 
stantly sends presents to it. 

Keeping now a little to the right, and folIow- 
ing the path which leads to tjfe town of Rieka, 
we soon čame to the foot of the crags which on 
that side close in with an impassable barrier the 
little plain of Cettigne. We now turned sharp 
round and set our faces towards the town, as the 
lengthening shadows warned us that the sun was 
already setting behind the mountains which we had 
traversed in the morning. The smooth plain 
covered with short grass was delightful to waik 
over, though one had to be careful of one's steps 
owing to the many wells with which it is dotted 
for the purpose of getting water for the cattle, 
and which, quite level with the ground and without 
the semblance of a parapet, might have swallowed 
one up before one would have had time to see 
them. 

Right before us, standing a little to the left and 
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just bcyond the old palače, could be seen in thc 
distance the ancient monastery which in old times 
used to be occupied by the Archimandrite, in thc 
days when the Vladika used to inhabit the palače ; 
but now that Church and State are separated, it is 
occupied by Monsignor Roganovitch, the Metro- 
politan of Montenegro. 

Just above it, perched upon a rock and standing 
out in bold relief against the glowing sky, could 
be seen the old tower of Cettigne, an ancient piece 
of masonry which until three or four years ago 
used to be constantIy decorated with the heads of 
Turks killed and decapitated in their several 
skirmishes and forays. This barbarous custom 
has now been abandoned, never to be resumed again 
it is to be hoped, and the present Prince, further to 
turn away the thoughts of the natives from the 
barbarous habit of their forefathers, has caused a 
belfry to be erected on the top of the tower wherein 
is placed a large bell, which is only rung in cases 
of great alarm to gather the tribes. The bell is 
very heavy, and much ingenuity and labour were 
required to transport it on men's backs from Cattaro 
to Cettigne. 



To Bed. 
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By the time we got back to the Palače it 
was dark, so wishing good night to my kind 
friends I made a frugal supper and went to 
bed. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

IHBBCT POWDSB OF KONTBKEOBO— DSSCBIPTIOIf OV THB HO- 
NASTEBT— EKCAMPHBNT8— rSOTITAL OF 8T. PKTKB— i. 8AIBT 
BT THE WIU. OF THE PBOPUt — PICTUSEBQnB SCENE — 
BOSHUN CAFĆ— THE ITATIONAL INSTKVMBNT— A TEAVCLUD 
ĐAUUTIAN— TAXL UONTENEOBINS. 




AWOKE early the next morning, 
' having slept most Iuxunous]y on a 
spring mattress and totally unmolested 
by fleas, thanks to the atnple supply 
of flea-powder thoughtfuIly strewn by my at- 
tendant, between the mattress and the under- 
sheet. 

The insect powder of Montenegro is celebrated, 
you must know, in Eastem and Southern Europe, 
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and I can vouch for its excellence. It consists 
simply in the small dried flower of some species of 
Pyrethrum, which when wanted for use is ground 
in a cofFee-mill and strewed about the bed. The 
piant is found abundantly ali over Montenegro^ 
and owes its greater virtue to the fact of being 
grown in very arid soil, untempered by the slightest 
moisture, and exposed to scorching suns— every- 
thing about it therefore is in the most concentrated 
form, and hence its efEcacy ; it is a very considerable 
article of commerce, and is largely exported to 
Russia and the Levant. 

It was not therefore due to insect attacks that I 
was so early disturbed from my slumbers on 
the following morning; still I was disturbed, and 
that by the momentarily increasing hum of 
many voices and general bustle of the thousands 
who were flocking to Cettigne for the festival 
which was to take place on the morrow ; but the 
great day of the feast throughout the south of 
Europe is invariably the day before the feast, " la 
vigilia del Santo/' as the wording goes. The day 
of the feast itself one confesses, goes to mass, and 
does the proper; ali the fun and the rollicking 

o 2 
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is generally the day before. So I got up, and 
pushing open the outside green shutters which 
secured my windows, I looked into the courtyard of 
the Palače, and over the walls beyond into the little 
plain, which was gradually filling with numberless 
men, women, and children, some on horseback, 
more on foot, but ali gorgeously attired. 

The sun was now getting high on the horizon, 
and the scene before me was becoming more and 
more animated and interesting. In the open space 
under my window, within the high enclosure of 
the Palače wall, men were busy picketing a dozen 
horses, evidently from the costliness of their trap- 
pings belonging to Chiefs and Woyvodes. While 
under a group of carob trees, in one comer of 
the enclosure, were spread several rugs on which 
were sitting cross-legged some of the owners 
of those quadrupeds, with their clumsy high-backed 
saddles behind them, passively smoking their 
chibouks while their attendants busied themselves 
preparing cofFee. 

Close on my right and just beyond the old Palače 
was the monastery, which, owing to the lateness of 
the hour the evening before, I had been unable to 
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examine. Like the old Palače it is a sort of semi- 
fortified building, constructed more for safety than 
for comfort. On the right hand, as the observer 
looks at it in front, is the church, and next to it a 
tali, square, and very modern tower erected to the 
memory of the Vladika Peter, who is buried on the 
top of a somewhat difficult peak to the south-west 
of Cettigne and about six miles distant. The body 
of the monastery comes next, conspicuous by two 
rows of arched openings placed one over the other, 
and to the left of them again are the apartments 
of the Metropolitan. The whole is surrounded by 
a high wall, enclosing a primitive garden in which 
are located a large number of beehives, (upwards of 
a hundred). This wall is pierced by one large 
gateway, roofed over and secured by a massive 
door, in front of which is the circular-paved 
thrashing floor, so characteristic of the East. Every 
thing about the monastery is of the simplest and 
rudest construction, and the church is utterly una- 
dorned, not from choice, I am assured, but from 
necessity. 

In the monastery itself are many shady corners 
that wou]d well repay a few hours spent in trans- 
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ferring them to one's portfolio, and just at the 
entrance inside the biiilding, is a most extraordinary 
chasm in the rock, through which a piercing cold 
wind is constantly blowing, coldest when the 
weather is hottest; and so intense is the cold in 
that opening that it is used in Summer as an 
ice-house for the cooling of wine and the preserving 
of food. This phenomenon has never been satis- 
factorily explained, because it is not only that the 
cavity is cold, but a strong sharp cutting wind 
rushes out of it. I shall not attempt to account for 
it, but will leave it as a problem for sharper wits 
than mine to solve. 

As the day waxed older the number of arrivals 
increased on the plain of Cettigne, tili by eight 
o'clock in the morning it was dotted ali over 
with picketed horses and temporary encampments 
of ali sorts. Having had my simple breakfast of 
cofFee, milk, and toast without butter — which is 
quite unknown there though cream is plentiful — 
but accompanied by a good plate of Albanian figs, 
I went out with Pero Pejovich, who čame to fetch 
me to visit the fair. For this festival of St. Peter 
ofFers a double stimulus to the inhabitants of the 
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surrounding country for a visit to Cettigne — a 
religious ceremony and a considerable fair. And it 
niay be right for me to observe that this St. 
Peter, Patron of Montenegro, in whose honour 
this great gathering ^annually takes place, is a saint 
sui generis — indeed I was on the point of saying, 
when I detected and checked myself, that he was 
a saint extra palum ecclesi^e ; for he is neither St. 
Peter the Apostle, nor St. Peter the Martyr, nor 
St. Peter the Hermit, nor even St. Peter Igneus, 
who in a fit of zeal for the maintenance of the 
laws relating to the temporalities of the church, 
walked through the flames at Settimo in the 
eleventh century, to establish a case of simony 
against another Peter, one Peter of Pavia, then 
Bishop of Florence; nor any other canonical St. 
Peter I ever heard of, but simply St. Peter of 
Montenegro, the old Vladika Peter I., Prince- 
Bishop of Montenegro, not yet canonized by any 
ecclesiastical authority or other licensing body, as I 
was assured, but simply a saint in virtue of the will of 
the people, the Plebiscite of Montenegro, who insisted 
autoritate nostra on having him for their patron 
saint. He probably deserved to be canonized just as 
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yfdly and perhaps better than many another saint, 
and if history tells truth, certainly better than his 
namesake, the so-called Peter the Martyr, for he 
wisely, mildly, and virtuously ruled in Montenegro 
for fifty- three years, viz., from 1777 to 1830, and 
the mountaineers are fully justified in reverencing 
his memory. 

Passing my arm through that of Pero Pejovich, 
who seemed to know and be known of everyone, 
I began my expedition through a crowd of men, 
women and children, that every moment grew 
denser and denser. It was the most picturesque 
scene that could be imagined ; ali the neighbouring 
and surrounding countries had sent their contri- 
butions to the fair — Bosnians, Servians, Herzego- 
vinians, Morlacks, Dalmatians, Albanians, Rou- 
melians, Turks, Greeks, Croats, Italians, &c. ; but 
conspicuous among them ali for height of stature 
and nobility of countenance were the Monte- 
negrins themselves. I think that, even independent 
of their costume, I could have always singled 
them out by their ruddy though sunburnt com- 
plexions, grey or blue eyes, and open honest 
countenances. 
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We wcnt to a booth where arms were sold, 
and I was astounded at the number, variety, and 
richness of the weapons that were not only dis- 
playcd, but were actually sold. They seemed to 
me dear. I should have much liked to purchase 
a handsome yataghan with silver hilt and in a 
sheath of repousse silver. It was a very handsome 
weapon, and was made by a celebrated artificer of 
Skodra, but the priče was sixteen Napoleons, which 
was more than I liked to give, and I suspect I could 
get one just like it in Tichborne Street for half the 
money. 

From the armourer we went to a tailor's booth, 
where piles of costumes of difFerent nationalities 
were exposed for sale; Morlack suits, Albanian 
suits, and Montenegrin suits, some of cloth and 
some of velvet, but ali more or less embroidered 
in gold, and some literally overladen with plates 
of silver gilt From thence we went to a Bosnian 
cafe of the most primitive kind ; a couple of large 
blankets stretched over a few poles made a 
pretence of shelter, and on the ground were 
a few Turkish rugs on which we squatted, while 
a vcry ugly and dirty gipsy-looking woman waš 
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boiling cofFee outside over a small fire of sdcks 
contrived between two stones; nothing could bc 
more primitive. So we sat and smoked, and in 
due time drank our cofFee, which was simply 
abominable. I remember it was, though I was 
not minding it much, being occupied at the time 
with listening to a man performing on the national 
instrument, the guzla (pronounced goozla), whilst 
a girl was singing a low, monotonous, plaintive 
air. 

The guzla is not an instrument which ofFers 
much scope to the performer ; it is simply a vcry 
primitive fiddle, with only one string, played upon 
with an equally primitive bow ; still it was sur- 
prising the amount of harmony the man contrived 
to scrape out of it. The song, as Pero Pejovich 
told me, was ali about the old story, love and 
war, while the music, as is almost always the 
case among barbarous nations, was in a minor 
key. 

Having paid for our cofFee and thrown a 
few paraš to the minstrels, we sallied forth 
again. 

" And now, friend Pero," I said, " I should 
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like to see some of your Montenegrin beauties. I 
have seen lots of fine men this morning ; but as to 
the women, friend Pero, they are a caution. 
I never saw so many ugly ones congregated to- 
gether/* 

My conductor smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked me in the face ; he did not know exactly 
whether he ought not to be angry. However, his 
habitual good-humour prevailed, and with a loud 
laugh, he said : 

** Avete ragione, son brutte come U Demonio. But 
wait, only wait tili you see the Princess; she is a 
pure Montenegrina, and beautiful enough for the 
whole nation." And he spoke truth ! 

We now wandered away again towards a sort 
of native inn or khan, where he said we should get 
some good Vienna beer to wash away the taste 
of that abominable cofFee. As we were passing 
some booths, where a variety of cheap Manchester 
goods were being displayed with some English Delft 
ware of the very commonest description, I was 
hailed with a " How d'ye do, stranger ?" from a 
dapper, wide-awake-looking little man, who caire 
out and spoke such excellent English that I took 
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him to be a Briton or an American ; but he was 
neither; he was a Dalmatian from Sebenico, who 
had been a great deal in England and America, 
and spoke English as fluently as his native Illyrian. 
I had a long chat with him, and asked him how trade 
was, and if he was doing well. 

" No," he replied ; " they don't know what trade 
is in these countries, they have too many restrictions; 
and yet," said he, " you won't go into the poorest 
cabin that you won't find one of these," handing 
me a wretched sample of English pottery with a 
vile brown pattern on it ; " such is their preference 
for everything of English make." 

Here Pero reminded me of the beer we had to 
drink, and that the time was drawing near when I 
was to present myself at the Palače for my audience. 
So we went ofF to the khan, where, having refreshed 
ourselves with some of Vienna's best, with a lump of 
virgin snow in it, I bid my guide good morning, 
and returned to the old Palače ; when, having 
dressed myself, I crossed over to the new one to pay 
my respects to the Prince according to the orders 
received the day before. 

Having penetrated through the outer gate, wherc 
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the guards, I thought, looked rather scowlingly 
on my strange attire — viz., a dark biue frock 
coat, light grey trousers, and patent leather boots, 
the whole topped with my Indian quilted helmet — 
I ascended to the hali door by half a dozen steps, 
where I was met by the Prince's own henchman, a 
brothcr of the Commandant of the Grahovo. He 
was yet taller than his brother, and must havc 
been at least six feet eight inches. I do not say this 
quite by guess-work, though I did not actua]ly 
measure him ; but on a subsequent occasion I did 
measure an immense Montenegrin, and found him 
six feet seven inches without heels, and the hench- 
man was decidedly taller than he. 

Well, pour revenir i nos moutons^ I followed my 
Goliath into the hail^ which is small and lo^^ 
terminating in a double staircase, that bending 
round from each side joins again in the middle to 
form but one flight^ at the top of which I found 
myself in a vestibule with two more guards on duty, 
and from that I was ushered into a fine large and 
well proportioned room, handsomely furnished in 
Viennese style, and hung ali round with good 
portraits of the Prince's fathcr, the celebrated 
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Mirko, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria, and many 
others. 

Rooms open right and left ofF this. I was 
conducted into a smaller room to the right, where, 
after waiting for only a few seconds, the Prince 
čame in. He addressed me in French, congratulat- 
ing me on my courage for having ventured so far 
into his country, not on account of the difficulty 
of the road, *'fbr ali English are good moun- 
taineers," but from the bad name the country has in 
Europe. 

" Don't you know," said he, laughing, " que nous 
sommes des ogres, et que nous mangeons les 
enfans ; however, you shall try how we cook them 
if you will dine here to-night at eight." 

I thanked His Highness for his kindness, adding 
that I had never heard of their cannibal propensities, 
but in any case I should be happy to eat anything 
His Highness also would eat, and making my bow 
backed out of the saloon. 

I then left my card for the Russian Consul, who 
was staying at the Palače, and afterwards went to pay 
the same compliment to Mr. Nico Matanovich, aide- 
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de-camp to the Prince; after which I returned to my 
quarters, to convert into a luncheon the repast which 
otherwise would have served for a dinner, but for 
the hospitality of His Highness. 




CHAPTER XV. 

A. POLTOIOT JmULK— WAS CUSTOIU Or THZ MOKTEMiaBIBS 
^DKATH Iir BATTLE— POKA.TB TOK THE PLURDCS OT C^TTU 
— KIJITIPAOa OF A HOimiTKlBIN BOLDIKB — PIIJ.A.OE — 
UANNBB OF FiaHTING — TACTIC8— 8IOKlX CBIBS— ON BOASĐ 
8HIP— DBCAPITATIOH OF WODin}IĐ FBISOKBKS. 




NOW discovered what a terrible 
K'>y nuisance it is to know onty three or 
four languageS] especially when one 
finds oneself in a countr^ the language 
of which is a complete mystery. The attendant 
I had, who had been so thoughcfully provided 
for me by Mr. Matanovich, profcssed to 
speak Italian, and he did m fact know a few 
Italian words, but in his general conversation 
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with me, as was [subsequently discovered and ex- 
plained to me by Pero Pejovich, the language in 
which he spoke consisted pretty much of the follow- 
ing happy mixture: six-tenths of Montenegrin, 
three-tenths of Albanian and Turkish, with one- 
tenth Italian ! With this polygIot jumble we got 
on fairly well, as far as hot water, cofFee, pipe, 
tobacco, pranzo; and he learned to appreciate 
eventual]y the American word "skedaddle," but 
when our necessities required further intercourse, 
it was perfectly hopeless — language was utterly 
useless, and gesticulation the only chance of making 
oneself understood. But he was a willing poor 
beggar, and not more dishonest than the majority 
of his fellows. He had a wholesome terror of the 
Prince's rigorous punishment of theft. " Niente 
ladri in Montenegro^^ he used to say, ^^ Principe 
terrible^* turning up his eyes and distorting his 
countenance to a fearful degree. 

Now whilst my attendant is preparing and setting 
out my lunch, I may as well entert^in my reader 
with an account of the customs in war, and mode 
of fighting of the Montenegrins, by the pen of 
M. Broniewsky, which is so graphic, and accords 

p 
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so literally with what the Commandant Pero 
Pejovich related to me at difFerent times, that I 
cannot think I could do better than transcribe 
it. 

"A Montenegrin is always armed, and carries 
about during his most peaceful occupation a rifle 
(many of them now have breechloaders), pistol, or 
yataghan, and a cartouche-box. The Montenegrins 
spend their leisure time in firing at a target, and 
are accustomed to this exercise from their boyish 
years. Being inured to hardships and privations, 
they perform without fatigue, and in high spirits, 
very long and forced marches. They climb the 
steepest rocks with great facility, and bear with 
the greatest patience hunger, thirst, and every 
kind of privation. When the enemy is defeated 
and retiring, they pursue him with such rapidity 
that they supply the want of cavalry, which it 
is impossible to employ in their mountainous 
country. 

"Inhabiting mountains which present, at every 
step, passes where a handful of brave men may 
arrest the progress of an army, they are not 
afraid of a surprise, particularly as they have 
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on their frontier a constant guard, and the whole 
of their force can be collected within twenty- 
four hours upon the threatened point. When 
the enemy is in great force, they burn their 
villages, devastate their fields, and after hav- 
ing enticed him into the mountains, they sur- 
round and attack him in the most desperate 
manner. 

" When the country is in danger, the Montenegrins 
forget ali personal feelings of private advantage and 
enmity. They obey the orders of their chief, and 
like gallant Republicans, they consider it a happi- 
ness and a grace of God to die in battle. Jt is in 
such a case that they appear as real warriors ; but 
bcyond the limits of their country, they are savage 
barbarians, who destroy everything with fire and 
sword. 

" Their ideas about war are entirely difFercnt from 
those adopted by civilized nations. They cut ofF 

■ 

the heads of those enemies whom they take with 
arms in their hands, and spare bnly those who 
surrender before the battle. The property they take 
from the enemy is considered by them as their own, 
and as a reward of courage. Thcy literally defend 
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themselves to the last extremity; a Montenegrin 
never craves for mercy ; and whenever one of thcra 
is severely wounded, and it is impossible to savc 
him from the enemy, his own comrades cut ofF his 
head. When at the attack of Clobuk, a little 
detachment of our troops was obliged to retreat, 
an officer of stout-make and no longer young fell 
on the ground from exhaustion. A Montenegrin 
perceiving it (the Montenegrins were fighting with 
the Russians against the French) ran immediately to 
him, and having drawn his yataghan, said 'You 
are very brave and must wish that I should cut ofF 
your head; say a prayer and make a sign of the 
cross/ The officer horrified at the proposition 
made an effort to rise, and rejoined his com- 
rades with the assistance of the friendly Montene- 
grin. 

" They consider ali those taken by the enemy as 
killed. They carry out of the battle their wounded 
comrades on their shoulders ; and bc it said to their 
honour they acted in the same manner by our 
officers and soldiers. 

" Like the Circassians, they are constantly making 
forays in small parties, for the plunder of cattle. 
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and consider such expeditions as feats of chivalry, 
(just as the Scotch Highlanders one hundred years 
ago). Being safe in their habitations, where 
nobody dares to molest them, they continue their 
depredations with impunity, disregarding the threats 
of the Divan, and the hatred of their neighbours. 
Arms, a small loaf of bread, a cheese, some garlic, 
a little brandy, an old garment, and two pair of 
sandals, made of raw hide, form ali the equipage of 
a Montenegrin. On the march they do not seek 
any shelter from rain or cold. In rainy weather, 
the Montenegrin wraps up his head in his strooka, 
lies down on the ground, and sleeps very 
comfortably. Three or four hours* repose are 
quite sufficient for his rest, and the remainder 
of his time is occupied in constant exertion. 

" It is impossible to retain them in the reserve ; 
and it seems they cannot calmly bear the view of 
the enemy. When they have expended ali their 
cartouches, they humbly request every officer they 
meet with to give them some, and as soon as they 
have received them, they run headlong into the 
further line. When there is no enemy in sight, 
they sing and dance, and go on pillaging, in which 
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we must give them the credit of being perfect 
masters; although they are not acquainted with 
the high sounding names of contribution, requisi- 
tion, forced loan, &c., &c. They call pillage, 
simply ' pillage,' and have no hesitation in confess- 
ing it. 

" Their usual manner of fighting is as follows : If 
thev are in great force, they conceal themselves in 
ravines^ and send out on]y a small number of 
shooters, who by retreating lead the enemy into 
the ambush ; here, after having surrounded him, 
they attack him, usually preferring on such occa- 
sions swords to fire-arms ; because they rely 
on their personal strength and bravery, in which 
they gencrally have the advantage over their 
enemies. When their numbers are inferior, they 
choose some advantageous position on high rocks, 
where pronouncing every kind of abuse against 
their enemies, they challengc them to combat. 
Their attacks are mostIy made during the night, 
because their principal system is surprise, 

** Howcver small their force may be, they always 
try to wear out the enemy by constantly harassing 
him. The best French voUigeurs in the advanccd 
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posts were always destroyed by them ; and the 
enemy's generals found it more advantageous to 
remain under cover of their cannon, of which the 
Montenegrins were not at ali fond. However, 
they soon became accustomed to them, and sup- 
ported by our rifles, they bravely mounted the 
batteries. 

"The tactics of Montenegrins are confined to 
being skilful marksmen .... In a pitched battle 
their movements can be ascertained only by the 
direction of their standards. They have certain 
signal cries, which are uttered when they are to 
join in a compact body for attacking the weaker 
points of the enemy. As soon as such a signal 
is given, they rush furiously onwards, break 
into the squares, and at ali events create a deal 
of disorder in the enemy*s ranks. It was a terrible 
spectacle to see the Montenegrins rushing forward, 
with heads of slaughtered enemies suspended 
from their necks and shoulders, and uttering savage 
yells .... 

** The Russian commander-in-chief had much 
difficulty in persuading them not to cut ofF the 
heads of their prisoners. He finally succeeded in 
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this (chiefly by paying them a ducat for every 
prisoner) but what he had more difficulty, with thc 
assistance of the Vladika, in persuading them to do, 
was to embark for an expedition on board of ship 
— a thing which they had never done before. 

" Notwithstanding that they were treated with the 
greatest kmdness, they proved very troublesome 
guests. Whenever the captains invited their chiefs 
to breakfast, they ali entered the cabin, and having 
observed that more dishes were served to the 
officers than to common sailors, they wanted to 
have a similar fare. When the Fortress of Curzola 
was taken the feast of Easter was approaching ; thev 
gave the captain no repose, entreating him to 
return to Cattaro; but when it was explained to 
them that the vessel could not advance against 
the \vind, they fell into great despondency. 

" When at last the ship approached the entrance 
of Boccha di Cattaro and they caught a sight of 
their own black mountains, they uttered joycus 
excIamations, and began to sing and dance. On 
taking leave they afFectionately embraced the captain 
and the officers, and invited those to whom they 
had taken a liking to pay them a visit. But when 
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the sailors told them they could not leave the ship 
without the permission of their superiors, they 
were much astonished, and said, *If you like 
to do a thing, what right has another to forbid 
you ?' " 

Does not the foregoing read like a chapter in 
" Waverley," or in " Rob Roy ?" but though it is 
now a good many years since M. Broniewski wrote 
the foregoing, the Montenegrin is still much the 
same, with the exception of cutting ofF the heads 
of those killed in battle, which he has given up, 
principally, I believe, because he has had no fighting 
of late. But at the period - of the last attempted 
invasion of Montenegro on the Grahovo side, by 
the Turks in, I think, 1862, heads were cut ofF 
as freely as ever, and were liberally paid for by 
the chieftains ; the only difFerence was that instead 
of taking them to Cettigne to hang in festoons 
upon the round tower at the back of the monastery, 
they were allowed to rot on the battle-field among 
the rocks of the Grahovo where scores of them are 
to be seen Iying about to this day. 
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gri REGRET more than I can express 
('S having lost some interesting notes of 



several conversations I had with the 
Commandant Pedro Pejovich on the 
subject of the campaign of i864(?); ali the more 
as they were most graphicalljr told me by him, who 
had been in the thick of the fight, and carried in 
his body, in the shape of severe wounds, proofs 
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of the active part he had borne in that campaign. 
One only I partially remember still, sufficiently 
well to venture to retail. 

The Turks, apparently, were attacking the Mon- 
tenegrins from the Herzegovina in the north of 
Montenegro. They numbered about twelve thou- 
sand men, together with a good force of Artillery ; 
while the Montenegrins collected to oppose them 
were not more than two thousand ; but whilst the 
Turks were in the plain fully exposed in sight 
of the Montenegrins, these sturdy mountaineers, 
finding covert behind each rock and bramble bush, 
were able to pick ofF the Turks with considerable 
efFect. Still the disparity of force was too great, 
and at the end of the second day's fighting, although 
the Turks had not been able to make any impres- 
sion on the position held by the Montenegrins, 
still the number of those killed and ^ounded bore 
a very largc proportion to their numbers. At 
sunset the fight being over for the time, and sen- 
tries having been posted by the mountaineers as 
far forward as practicable to watch the Ottoman 
camp, Prince Mirko, father of the present Prince 
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of Montenegro, then in command of the Monte- 
negrins, summoned ali the chiefs to a brief council 
of war, and spoke thus : 

" Two days we have been fighting the infidels, 
and the only result has been the losses we have 
sustained in killed and wounded. Another day of 
such fighting will leave us so crippled that the 
accursed Turks will walk over us into our homes 
and villages. There is but one plan which ofFers 
any hope, but if you adopt it and place faith in 
me, I promise you a complete victory before to- 
morrow's sun shall gild the tops of yonder 
mountains. To-morrow morning, one hour before 
day]ight, be ali ready to foIlow me, leave behind 
your rifles and ammunition, and follow me softly 
and stealthily, making no noise ; so we shall pass 
the Turkish advanced sentries without their noticing 
us, and when sufficiently near I will call my cry, 
and then let you ali rush forward with me, trust- 
ing soIely to your yataghans, and give no 
quarter." 

This was carried out to the letter, and succeeded 
perfectly. The Turks, never imagining they would 
be attacked, kept a bad look-out. The Montene- 
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grins, led on by the intrepid Mirko, rushed on the 
Turkish batteries, cutting the gunners' heads ofF, 
and having spiked the cannons attacked the 
remainder of the army with such impetuosity 
that they fled from the field in the utmost dis- 
order. 

This was the last attack of the Turks against 
Montenegro, and I don't think they will ever try 
it again. Prince Mirko was dead before my visit 
to this country. I cannot therefore give any 
description of him personally, but from ali I heard 
he must have been a very remarkable man in 
every way. Though small in stature and slight, 
contrary to the general build of the Montenegrins, 
who are mostly ali very tali and powerful men, 
he had immense influence over the mountain-tribes ; 
owing to his well known sagacity and his fierce 
courage, wherever Mirko would lead, the whole 
of Montenegro would follow. He had the eye of 
an eagle, and strength of will and determination 
are portrayed in evcry linč of his face, as I have 
observed in his portrait which hangs in the Palače 
of Montenegro, as well as the photograph I have 
seen of him. But he was wise also ; when Prince 
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Danielo (the predecessor of the present ruler) died 
by the hand of an assassin at Cattaro^ his widow, 
the Princess Darinka, at once caused the present 
Prince, Nicholas I. (nephew of the murdered 
Danielo) to be proclaimed sovereign, passing ovcr 
his father Mirko, who, owing to the great youth 
of his son, might have expected and cl^med the 
succession ; but as I said above, Mirko was wise 
as well as valorous. He knew that from his own 
warlike tendencies, how much soever he might be 
acceptable to his own mountaineers, his elevation to 
be ruler of Tchernagora would be displeasing to 
most of his neighbours in Austria, Servia, and 
Turkey. He therefore at once consented to his 
son's promotion, and generousIy was the first 
in Montenegro to do homage to the young 
Prince. 

Up to the year 1850, when Prince Danielo 
succeeded to the throne of Montenegro, the country 
had always been ruled by a Prince-Bishop, 
styled the Vladika. This dignitary, generally, if 
not always, nominated his own successor in the 
person of a nephew or some other near relative, 
who, on the death of the Vladika at once took 
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hoIy orders and became in his turn Prince- 
Bishop. 

Danielo, not wishing to give up the happiness 
of home and married life, and also perhaps with 
the hope of founding a d ynasty of his own in 
Montenegro, which in the course of time might, by 
extension and the absorption of other principalities, 
become an importai^t kingdom, repaired to St. 
Petersburgh on the death of the Vladika Peter II., 
his uncle, and there obtained the fiiU consent of 
the Emperor Nicholas to his efFecting a division 
between Church and State. On his return journey 
to Cettigne he married at Trieste the Princess 
Darinka, hoping to have founded a line of princes 
to succeed him. His hopes however were destined 
to be blighted. Darinka had no children, and 
after reigning eight years, he was murdered at 
Cattaro as I have related above. 

The young Prince, (Nicholas I.) who had 
already been betrothed almost in infancy, as is 
the custom among the upper classes in that 
country to a relation of his own, daughter of one 
of the principal Voyvodes in Montenegro, followed 
his studies under special direction in the Palače 
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of his ancestors; tili one day the late Emperor 
Napoleon III., for reasons of his own, proposed to 
have the young Prince sent to Pariš, there to be 
educated under his own eye); and the ofFer having 
been accepted, a French man-of-war without loss 
of time steamed into the Gulf of Cattaro and 
carried away the young Prince, together with two 
companions of his own age, sons of two of the 
principal Voyvodes of the country. Whatever care 
was bestowed upon the Prince's education, he 
amply profited by it ; he is an excellent French and 
Italian, as well as German and Russian scholar. 
He is exceptionalIy well informed, and on a great 
variety of subjects; and voracious to a degree 
for more Information, especially concerning English 
laws, customs, and manners, in ali of which he 
takes the greatest interest, and is most anxious 
that Englishmen should visit his country. He was 
good enough to have me repeatedly at his house 
and at his hospitable board, and he never omitted to 
repeat to me. 

" I shall always be glad to see English gentle- 
men in my country ; teli them, when you go back, 
that if they are fond of shooting, they shail have 
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their choice of game, from an eagle to a blackbird, 
and from a bear to a squirrel; if they prefer 
fishing, I promise them trout such as they have 
never dreamt of,* and they shall have every 
assistance that I can afFord them in the way 
of tents to camp out, and men to guide and help 
them." 

In appearance, the Prince is tali and remarkably 
handsome; his hair is black, he wears both beard 
and moustachios, contrary to the fashion of his 
country, where only the latter are worn, often of 
immense siže and length. With a commanding 
appearance, he still has a most benevolent expression 
of countenance, due to the softness of a very fine 
pair of eyes, and his manners are most capti- 

* I was informed at Cettigne that trout were caught in the Mor- 
atcha of fifty or sixty pounds vveight ; not salmon, for the Moratcha 
does not go to the sea, and if it did go, there are no salmon in the 
Adriatic. Thinking it must be a joJce, I asked several pcrsons of 
standing, who ali assured me that it was perfectl^ true. I regret that 
being unprovided with tacJcIe, in addition to being short of time, I 
was unable to test the accuracy of these assertions, mainly in reference 
to my readers, because as to myself I have no reason vvhatever to doubt 
the truth, accuracy, and bona-fides of my informants ; I funy accept 
what I htard from them, especially from my previous knowledge of 
the amazing number and siže of the trout in the Servian rivers. 
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TariEg. Hc 25 var digniSed, but at the same 
tiaic most Idnd, widiout being in the least 
pEKUODizing, and I was told by those who knew 
hšm best that he has a most equable temper, 
and that an angry word seldom was heard from 
hinL 

I had becn careful before leaving the Palače 
to set my watch exactly to thcir time, so as to 
cnsure my punctuality in the evening; and at 
eight pjn. to the minute, I found myself in the 
saloon of the Palače. The Russian Consul was 
there a]ready; he was showing me the different 
portraits which hung round it, when the Prince 
walked in, in ftdl Montenegrin costume, but 
without any ceremony; and a few minutes after 
a door was thrown open from the opposite side, 
when in walked the Princess, accompanied by the 
widow of Prince Mirko and attended by her 
lady-in-waiting, Mademoiselle Neukomm, ali in 
fuU native costume. 

Pero Pejovich had so often extolled the beauty 
of the Princess, that I was quite prepared to bc 
disappointed, as is almost always the case, for 
anticipation seems invariably to exaggerate the 
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reality ; but on this occasion it was just the reverse. 
I don't think I ever saw a more beautiful creature 
than the lady to whom I was then introduced; 
tali, pale, neither thin nor stout, but beautifully 
formed, and with exquisite hands and arms. She 
wore a diamond ornament on her head, half hidden 
by the masses of black hair among which it was 
nestled, and though it shone at times like a star 
from among a mass of stormy clouds, it could 
not subdue the light which shone from her glorious 
dark eyes. 

Dinner was instantly announced, and we pro- 
ceeded to the dining-hall, a room of good siže 
and well-furnished. The dinner, a German one, 
was good, the wines better. The attendance con- 
sisted of two men in black and four in native 
costume. The Princess, who speaks French fluently, 
did the honours with most winning grace; and 
the Prince, by his afFability, at on,ce put every 
one at his ease. At dinner I sat on his left, his 
mother being on his right, with the Russian 
Consul vis-a-vis, principally, I suppose, to faci- 
litate her enjoyment of the conversation, as she 
speaks only Slave. 

P 2 
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During the repast His Highness constantly 
asked me questions, sometimes about my impres- 
sions of Montenegro, which were easily enough 
answered, as I had nothing to recount of myself 
but enjoyment since I had entered his territory, 
having met with nothing but the most unbounded 
kindness and hospitaIity. But in his anxiety for 
knowledge, he often put questions which I foimd 
it difficult enough to reply to, and sometimes 
questions which I could not answer at ali. Having 
spoken with admiration of the gorgeous costume 
of the Montenegrins, and how it set ofF their fine 
figures, he replied : 

" Yes, it is very fine ; but I should be delighted 
to abolish it, if it were possible ; they spend a great 
deal too much money on it." 

Being simply horrified at the idea of doing 
away with national dress, I could not avoid ex- 
pressing myself unreservedly, and I said at once 
that depriving a country of its costume would be 
simply to destroy it. 

"Ah!" replied the Prince sharply, " you look 
upon us only from a picturesque point of view; 
in fact, you would like to keep us here like 
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a sort of menagerie of wild beasts, to come 
and look at us occasionally for your amuse- 
ment." 

The Prince was almost angry ; but fortunately 
I had an analogous example to place before him, 
in our own Scottish Highlanders, who cling to 
their costume with such tenacity. I told him of 
our Highlanders, of our splendid Highland regi- 
ments, of how our Scottish nobility held by the 
national dress, and of how our precious Queen 
dressed ali her boys in Highland costume; and 
yet we did not go to look at them as we would 
go to look at wild beasts in a zoological garden, 
but we regarded it with admiration, as an ancient 
national costume, associated in our minds with 
devoted loyalty, stirring times, and valiant deeds; 
as their own costume was also, which, I trusted, 
I should never live to see exchanged for a bad 
imitation of the present universally adopted French 
fashion, ending by saying that I was convinced 
that the supplanting of national costumes with 
imitations taken from our neighbours, was decidedly 
a backward step in civilization. 

He questioned me very closely upon the law of 
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primogeniture and entail in our country, and could 
not understand how such a law did not produce 
dčs jalousies terribleSy et iTautres inconvenances. I 
endeavoured to explain to him the present law of 
English entail, and how it difFered from the.ancient 
Roman law of Jidei-commis, which still obtains in 
Scotland, where entails are for ever. Still he did 
not like our system of primogeniture, where the 
eldest son, in many instances, has ^100,000 per 
annum, and ali the other children ^10,000 each, 
representing about ^400 a year. He thought it 
terribly unfair ; indeed he could not understand 
how they quietly submitted to it at ali ; and so we 
got through our dinner most agreeably without 
the least gene^ while the Prince's band played some 
excellent music outside, under the window. This 
band consisted entirely of Montenegrin lads, some 
quite young, and considering the short time they 
had been learning their new profession, was won- 
derfully good. The bandmaster was from P rague, 
an excellent musician, and as he was a Czchech, 
he spoke a language very similar to Monte- 
negrin, which contributed not a little to his 
success. 
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Having left the dining-room in company with 
the ladies, we ali adjourned to the saloon, and 
from it to the terrace in front of the Palače, where 
the Prince having lit a cigarette, ofFered some to 
me and Mr. Yonin. As I hesitated to light mine, 
after having taken one, the Princess, who imme- 
diately guessed that my hesitation was owing to 
her being present, at once most kindly čame for- 
ward and requested me to smoke ^^desuite^* &c. 
I therefore lit my cigarette at once, saying with a 
deep bow that I dared not disobey her commands. 
She then bid me watch, as presently a change 
would suddenly take place in the aspect of the 
scene. 

It was now quite dark, when suddenly a cannon 
was fired, and simultaneously, as if by magic, every 
window in the town, in the Palače opposite, in the 
monastery, in the terrace, and at every point where 
a candle could be stuck, was filled with lights, while 
the band played the grand Russian National Hymn, 
and the people shouted with ali the power of their 
lungs, firing ofF their pistols in the air in every 
direction. 

The illumination was so instantaneous that 
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the efFect was charming, and coupled with the 
music, the enthusiastic cheering, and the boom- 
ing of the cannon, which kept up a sort of 
" contrabasso " accompaniment to the whole, ali 
contributed to produce a coup de scene never to 
be forgotten. 

We now ali withdrew to the drawing-room 
for cofFee and tea, a la Russe^ without cream and 
with a sliče of lemon. I was not sorry to leave 
the balcony, for that firing of pistols in the 
air is not so innocent a pastime as might be 
imagined, as no Montenegrin ever dreams of 
loading his weapons with anything else than bali- 
cartridge. 

The Prince again resumed his conversation with 
me about English customs and manners. He 
said, " I am told that in London one policeman, 
unarmed, can control a mob, while in Pariš it is 
very difFerent, as nothing short of loaded muskets 
and bajronets will do for the French." 

I answered him that English mobs could be 
troublesome too, but that, generally speaking, 
owing to our constitutional respect for the majesty 
of the law, we čame to look upon that solitary 
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unarmed policeman as an impersonation of it, and 
as such he was always sure of the active assistance 
of ali respectable citizens in the execution of his 
duty. 

He then began to question me about the British 
constitution, and I never felt more posed. Irish 
mother-wic, however, čame to the rescue, and I 
said, " To explain the British Constitution I should 
have to be a lawyer, but one of the great charac- 
teristics of it, so far as a layman like me can 
explain it, consists in what is cal led the Law of 
Habeas Corpus, by which no man can be imprisoned 
by any authority whatever without being imme- 
diately informed of the accusation against him, and 
brought up before the constituted authorities within 
twenty-four hours." 

He said he had heard of that before, and thought 
it a grand law, but under certain circumstances he 
considered it might be advantageous for the king 
to have the power of arresting dangerous characters, 
upon which I told him that in certain emergencies 
the law of Habeas Corpus had been suspended, but 
that could only be done by Act of Parliament, and 
not by the sovereign's authority. 
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* In short," said hc, " your Chambers are the 
rcal sovcrdgn, the King being only the outward 
and Tisible sign of regal authority/' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A WALK WITH THE PEINCB— 8ALUTATION8 OP THE CEOWD — 
THE OUZLA— MONTENEOBIN DANCE— THE PEINCE'S ACCOUNT 
OP IT8 OEIOIN— THE CAMP AT NIOHT— ADVENTUEE WITH A 
MONTENEOBIN— DETOTION OP THE PEOPLE TO THEIB PBINCE. 
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illumination was fading out by de- 
grees, the band was still playing in 
front of the Palače, and the full 
moon was rising well up in the sky. The crowd 
had increased, as we could see from the window of 
the saloon, and the broad space in front of the 
Palače was Iiterally paved with heads and up-turned 
faces. After looking a few minutes at that dense 
mass which was swaying to and fro and gradually 
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getting closer and closer, the Prince asked me 
what I thought of their behaviour. " Most wonder- 
fully quiet, orderly, and well behaved ; but I can't 
help looking upon them ali as so many powder 
kegs. One cross word, an imaginary insult, a 
little too much drink, one of a thousand trifllng 
incidents, might set a spark going, and it will 
be wonderful indeed if among these thousands of 
wild and lawless men some turmoil does not 
ariše, and when their Oriental blood is once up, and 
arms are at hand and ready, blood will scarcely fail 
to flow." 

" Well," said the Prince, " I venture to say there 
won't be the smallest misadventure to-night, though 
I haven't a policeman near here, and there are 
probably twenty thousand armed men in and about 
Cettigne at this moment. Do you think there are 
many Sovereigns in Europe who could with safety 
walk about in such a crowd in one of their 
own capitals during a time of excitement such as 
this?" 

" Not one, I should think," I replied. 

" Then," said he, " put on your hat and come 
along with me." 
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I followed him into the lobby, where throwing a 
scarf about his shoulders he bid me follow him, 
first having told his henchman that he would go 
out alone. 

It was now about eleven p.m., and in a few minutes 
we were out shouldering our way in the thickest 
of the crowd, making for the spot where the band 
was playing. It was not long before he was 
recognised, right and left, and now began one of 
the most interesting scenes I ever witnessed. 
Where there had been a crowd so dense that 
progression seemed almost an impossibility, an amplc 
space was formed, and then one by one men of 
ali grades approached the Prince, and, according to 
their rank and station, one and ali saluted him in 
the following way — they took ofF their caps, and 
those of the lowest grades took up the edge of his 
coat and " literally kissed the hem of his garment ;" 
then those of somewhat better position kissed 
the same garment higher up ; to others of higher 
rank still, the Prince extended his hand, which they 
kissed most reverently, and pressed to their fore- 
heads three times ; and lastly the Chiefs and Vov- 
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vodes, almost on an equality with him, dofFed their 
caps, while His Highness did the same, and both 
holding each other's right hand prcssed the side 
of their cheek against each other. And so I 
accompanied him, walking through that living mass, 
stopping everjr moment either to receive some 
act of homage, or to caress some bold little curly- 
headed fellow who had •squeezed and wriggled 
himself in to get near to his Prince, and to 
whom His Highness would speak a few words, 
asking his name and age, and where he went to 
school, and what he could do, to the untold priđe 
and jojr of the parents who were watching. And 
so we shortljr made the tour of the town, coming 
out on the plain right in front of the monastery 
where many groups were busiljr engaged in the 
performance of the national dance. 

The lights had now gone out, and the illumina- 
tion had faded away, but the moon nearly at the 
full was high up in the heavens, and shining as it 
does not, alas ! shine in these islands. The band was 
gone, and the only music to be heard was the native 
guzla^ accompanied by the monotonous chaunt of 
the vocalists, interrupted occasionally by the wild 
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piercing shriek of some dancer. The Prince made 
for one of the groups where apparentljr the 
dancing was most energetic, whilst I followed 
close on his heels. Being at once recognised, 
ample way was made for him, and I soon found 
myself alongside of him in the innermost circle of 
the ring. 

Here I had full opportunity of observing the 
native Montenegrin dance, which, if not elegant, 
has certainly the merit of originality. How shall 
I describe it ? In the area of that ring in which 
we found ourselves were five couple of dancers, 
who were being constantly renewed, men and 
women, as either became exhausted by their exer- 
tions. The dance itself did not seem to consist 
of any peculiar steps, but mainly injumping with 
the arms extended horizontally, leaping as high 
as each one could opposite the other, and twirling 
round at the same time like dancing dervishes, 
whilst occasionally, as either man or woman had 
to give in from sheer exhaustiori, they uttered a 
piercing shriek. Though somewhat savage and 
uncouth to behold, there still was a weird charm 
about that dance. The tali mountaineers look'"' 
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taller still from their long white surtouts In the 
bright moonlight, and as thejr sprang high into the air 
they appeared absolutely gigantic, while the glitter 
of the moon's ravs on the metallic ornaments of 
their dress and their jewelled arms produced a 
strange and pleasing efFect. From one group the 
Prince passed on to another, and so through ali tili 
about one in the morning, when he turned his steps 
towards the Palače, 

" Our dance is not an elegant one," said the 
Prince, " but it is characteristic ; it is called the 
Dance of the Eagles, and its origin is thus accounted 
for. Many years ago the Montenegrins had no 
national dance, when some of the young men said, 
* How is it ali our neighbours have national dances 
of their own and we have none ? Let us imagine 
and invent a dance ; and, as our mountains are the 
country of the eagles, let us make it like eagles 
rising from the rocks, and let us scream like the 
young eagles/ And so they stretched out their 
arms and sprang into the air as high as they could, 
dancing their Eagle Dance, which from thence- 
forth became the national dance of the country." 

At the gates of the Palače I made my bow, and 
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the Prince, putting ouC his hand, wished me good 
night, saying, " I must see you again before you 
leave." 

In a few minutes I was in my room. I required 
no light, the moon was so brilliant. The night 
being warm, and not feeling at ali sleepy from the 
excitement I had gone through, I lit a cigar, and 
leaning with my elbows on the window-sill, I loolced 
Gut into the little plain where so shortly before I 
had been walking about. The turmoil had now 
greatly diminished, and in every direction I could 
see that preparat ions were being made to bivouac 
a la belle etoile. The horses that up to this time had 
been allowed to roam about here and there, cropping 
the scanty herb'age, were now being coUected and 
picketed one by one near the spot which had been 
selected by the owner for his own peculiar sleeping 
place ; while the court-yard of the old Palače was 
also fully tenanted, and apparently by the same 
par>ty I had watched in the early morning, and 
which, from the better style of their horses, the 
glitter of their equipments, and the appearance of 
their attendants, seemed to belong to some of 
the native chiefs. 
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By degrees the difFerent noises ceased, and in 
less than an hour the whole camp was steeped in 
silence. Such a contrast to the noise and turmoil 
of an hour before, when twenty thousand people, 
men, women and children, were shouting, dancing, 
and yelling at the top of their voices ! 

I put on my helmet, and with a short stick in 
my hand, simply to keep away any snarling dog 
that might be inclined to give trouble, I quickly 
crossed the court-yard and let myself out by the 
gate into the plain. The moon had barely passed 
the zenith, and shone almost perpendicularly on 
the prostrate groups, who, in difFerent attitudes of 
sleep, were dotted ali about ; some wrapped up 
in their strookas, more from habit than necessity, 
as the air was warm ; some turned on their faces, 
some on their back with their arms outstretched ; 
but ali profoundly asleep; and such was the 
silence that, but for the absence of blood and 
mutilated limbs and broken weapons, one could 
easily have imagined it the field of some hard-fought 
fight. 

I was surveying the placid scene and standing 
close to a magnificent mountaineer who was sleeping 
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on his back, with his face fully upturned to the 
moon and his arms extended, when suddenly he 
awoke. In the twinkling of an eye he was on his 
feet and his hand on his yataghan. I don't 
imagine my life was the least in danger, even for 
a moment — but if it was, my helmet and my cigar 
saved me. However, I instantly saluted him in 
Slave, and with a ^^ Sbogo Gospoditi* he returned 
the compliment, at the same time putting out his 
hand he shook mine warmly, and pointing with 
the other to the ancient Palače, led me away 
towards it, talking softly the while and smiling; 
but unfortunately I could not understand, and the 
only response I could make was by ofFering him 
a cigar, which he at once lit at mine and pro- 
nouncing it ^^dobre^* (good) pufFed away at it 
with a will. At the great gate of the Palače he 
wished me good-night, when I begged of him by 
signs to take another weed, and so we parted. 

The next morning being the day of the feast, 
I was awoke pretty early by the repeated firing 
of cannon just outside the gate of the Palače and 
in front of my window. I should have been 
glad to have slept a few hours longer, but the 
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noise was too great, and my so-called Italian- 
speaking servant coming in at the same mo- 
ment, I jumped out of bed and called out, 
" Colazione /" 

I had not more than half finished, and was 
in the act of peeling some grand specimens of 
Albanian figs, when in walked Pero Pejovich, 
who čame to teli me that the Prince and Princess, 
with ali the notables and Voyvodes of Montenegro, 
would attend High Mass at ten, and that the 
cortege would pass under my windows and would 
be worth seeing. He added that if I liked he 
would take me into church and get me standing- 
room inside before they arrived ; but he feared 
the crowd and the heat would be something fear- 
ful. Consequently, finding it quite hot enough 
already, I determined to remain where I was 
and enjoy the procession from my window. 

I then told the Commandant of my adventurc 
the night before. He scolded me awfully, but 
patted me on the back, as one would a child, 
and said I might have run some risk had I 
not been fortunately recognised as a guest of the 
Prince. 
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" Only imagine," said he, " if anything had gone 
wrong, the honour of Montenegro might havc been 
compromised." 

We then lit our cigars, and while waiting for 
mass-time, fell, as usual, into conversation about his 
country and its usages. 

" What do you think of our Prince, and the 
way he goes among the people? I saw you last 
night with him. Did you ever see such love, 
such devotion, as we ali havc for him? But he 
deserves it fully. There never was such a ruler 
as our Prince; we would ali lay down our lives 
for him, and be proud of the honour. If he were 
to call us to arms, we could muster in twelve hours, 
here in this plain of Cettigne, twenty thousand 
able men, fully armed and equipped, ready to march 
on any point, and that without endangering Monte- 
negro ; for we should leave twenty thousand more 
behind us, not so well adapted for advancing in 
an enemy's country, but fully competent to guard 
our mountain passes and protect our strong- 
holds." 

I said I hoped such a contingency might never 
ariše ; but he shook his head. The Turks, he said. 
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hated them too much not to seek, sooner or 
later, for a pretext to attack them, and then he 
added, 

"But thc sooner the bettcr; we never were so 
well prepared to mect them. The Turks pretend 
that Montenegro is an integral portion of the 
Ottoman Empire; wc insist that we have always 
bcen free, and though often hard pressed by Otto- 
man forces, have never yet been conquered What 
chance then is there of our coming to an under- 
standing? My great grief, however, is to hear 
that England is against us and in favour of our 
enemies, and if it werc not for the friendship which 
Russia has ever shown us, we jnight be exterminated 
by the infideis bcfore you would lift a finger to 
prevent our utter annihilation. We cannot under- 
stand it, for we read of how Ejigland exerts herself 
always in favour of oppressed nationalities, and 
how she has even spent hundreds of millions of 
piastres to put down the slave trade ; and yet she 
favours the Turks, who are the greatest sup- 
porters of slavery, against us, though our 
religions are almost identical, I am told. 
I wish more English would comc to Monte- 
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ncgro. I think they would end by appreciating 



us." 



These words of the Commandant made a deep 
impression on me. 




CHAPTF.R XVIII. 



FALaZ niPBIBSIOIIS OF HONTKNBaBO — AdKICnLTUBS OH A 
UIHOS 8CAI.B— FIELĐ-I.A.BOIIBXBS— MOITTENEaRIII FACCHIHI 
AT COKBTANTIITOPLE — FE1UL8 liABOUB — PBODntTriON OF 
8DKACH— COHHEBCIAL BEI.ATI0II8 WtTH OTHZB COUNTBIBB 
IKPEDBD— IKPOSmO PAOBAHT. 




JRULT very little is known about 
Montenegro and its mountaineers, 
and that little is very incorrect. 
They have been generali}' represented 
as wild, savage, bloodthirsty, thieving scoundrels, 
closeIy ailied to Italian brigands and Greek pali- 
kari — if anything, worse than either. Fond of 
fighting for fighting's šake, and when not engaged 
in that amiable recreation, spending their time in 
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strutting about in their fine clothes, peacocking 
in the sunshinc, while those too poor to have 
fine trappings whiled away the weary hours and 
forgot their fleas and their sorrows in the tones 
of their national guzla, while the women were left 
to do ali the labour in the fields. 

Such was certainly not my impression. The 
part of Montenegro through which I travelled, 
though sterile and barren to a degree, was a wonder- 
ful specimen of what man could do when driven 
to it. Every little nook, where the least bit of 
soil could be found, among that wilderness of rocks 
where stones had rained from Heaven, was care- 
fully taken advantage of ; the rocks adjoining these* 
little nooks were often removed by the most 
laborious exertions, and in some instances earth 
was scraped up here and there, and carried in small 
baskets to these spots, in order to increase their 
depth of soiL I saw clearings of so small a 
siže as barely to admit of one potatoe plant or 
three of maize, and little fields not one yard in 
diameter ! 

Hard at work, cultivating the soil, I saw not 
only women but plenty of sturdy mountaineers. 
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At Niegosh I observed one of the Petrovichs, the 
handsome young fellow who entertained me on my 
way to Cettigne, superintending himself a number 
of men who were working in a field near his house ; 
and the only difFerence I couid observe between 
them and our own labourers was that they were 
ali fiilly armed, although employed at the peaceful 
occupation of agriculture. They have not yet 
turned their yataghans into spades and reaping 
hooks, but they have done the next best thing by 
keeping the first at ease while energetically plying 
the others. 

I have seen the Montenegrins in their own 
valleys and mountain fastnesses, and I utterly deny 
the charges brought against them. They are not 
lazy — leaving ali the hard work to their women — 
that is utterly false, and the best proof I perhaps 
can give, lies in the self-asserting fact of the 
toiling colony of three thousand Montenegrin 
Facchini at Constantinople, well known as about 
the most hard-working and honest labouring men 
in that capital. It is true that they allow the 
women to do much of the heavy agricultural work, 
and carry heavy loads up and down the mountains ; 
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but it must be remembered that for ycars past 
thc Montenegrins, like the proscribed clans of 
Scotland in the last century, have been treated by 
their neighbours, the Turks, very little better than 
wild beasts. Thejr would long ago have been 
exterminated, but for their indomitablc courage and 
constant fighting, during which period, of necessitjr, 
the agricultural duties fell entireljr on the decrepit 
old men and the women, as ali men who were at 
ali able to carrjr arms were engaged in fighting— 
and many of the women too ! It must also be 
remembered that in ali mountainous countries 
the women toil more heavily than in the plains, 
and even in civilized Italy hear what a distingnished 
Italian, Massimo d'Azeglio, writes : 

" For example, if a faggot of wood and a bunch 
of chickens have to be carried down to the shore 
from one of the villages half way up the mountain, 
the labour is thus distributed in the family. The 
wife loads herself with the faggot of wood which 
weighs half a hundredweight, and the husband will 
take the chickens which weigh a mere nothing." 
The Montenegrins are not, therefore, singu- 
Iarly and atrociously barbarous in this respect. 
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Considering the small extent of the Principality 
and its great stcrility, it is wonderful the amount 
of produce they are able to export, even with the dis- 
abilities under which they labour, being entirely de- 
prived of any seaboard, though clearly entitled to one. 
One of the most important of their natural products, 
one which under favourable circumstances mighjt 
be increased a thousandfold is ^^sumach/' a sub- 
stance largely used in tanning the more expensive 
kinds of leather. A small amount is exported to 
Holland, none comes to England, but a small 
parcel I brought over with me was declared by 
competent judges to be equal to the best 
Sicilian, which is considered the best of ali 
sumachs. 

They have vast forests of walnut trees which, 
under proper management and due facilities of 
exportation, might be rendered most produc- 
tive, both as to walnut oil and timber for 
cabinet work. They export immense quantities 
of a small dried fish *^ scoranza** much used 
in the neighbouring Catholic and Greek coun- 
tries during their religious feasts; and without 
further wearying my readers, I will simply 
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add that but for the difficulties they labour 
under, they could export everyone of the fol- 
lowing articles in very considerable quanti- 
ties : — 

Castradina (dried mutton and goat hams), honey, 
wax, goat and kid skins to any amount, as 
also martin, fox, and hare skins, together 
with many other substances I have for- 
gotten. 

The Prince is doing ali he can to spread 
instruction among his people. He has established 
numberless schools, and as ali over the Princi- 
pality education is compulsory, in another genera- 
tion the man or woman unable to read 
and write will be a phenomenon indeed in Monte- 
negro. 

The rcnewed booming of the cannon and the 
ringing of the convent bells now gave us warning 
that the Prince was going to heai Mass, and in 
a few seconds I saw the whole cortege pass on foot 
under my window. First a squad of guards, then 
His Highness the Prince leading the beautiful 
Princess, immediately accompanied by the Russian 
Consul in full uniform, and then a number of 
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Voyvodes in gorgeous costumes, while another 
squad of body-guards brought up the rear. They 
walked quickly past, and in a few minutes were 
lost completely to sight under the buttresses of the 
old Palače. The pageant was of short duratioh, 
but it was well worth seeing, even in that land of 
sunshine and gorgeous costumes. 

Mass over, everyone turned in for his 
dinner and siesta. The Commandant of the 
Grahovo went to his own abode, and I followed the 
general example. 

In the afternoon some wonderful foot races were 
to be held, but not tili near sunset, when the great 
heat of the day would be somewhat abated. I 
determined therefore to fill up the space between 
the end of my siesta and the visit to the races, 
with a call on Monsignor Roganovich, the 
Metropolitan of Montenegro. I had brought 
letters of recommendation to the Archimandrite of 
Cettigne, and in his company I went to the 
monastery to pay my respects. We entered by the 
great gate, after crossing the threshing floor, and 
having crossed the court we ascended by a 
very rough stone staircase, which landed us in a 
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sort of primitive cloister looking on a garden, on 
which opened the suite of rooms occupied by the 
Metropolitan. 

We were at once shown in, and had not to 
wait many seconds before Monsignor Roganovich 
made his appearance. His reception was most 
cordial. He took me by the hand and made me 
sit on the divan by his side, expressing his regret 
that he could not converse with me except through 
an interpreter, owing to his not speaking any 
other language than IIlyrian and Russian. We got 
on, however, remarkably well, thanks to the 
rapidity with which the Archimandrite almost 
guessed what I was going to say in Italian, 
translating it into Illyrian with equal rapidity. 
CofFee, as usual, was served up, unaccompanied 
however by the customary pipes, as the orthodox 
clergy are forbidden to smoke. 

And now as I am sipping my cofFee, let me 
endeavour to describe what I saw as my cyes 
wandered about. The room itself was small and 
low, simply white-washed, with no other fumiturc 
than one small table in front of the divan, and 
four rush chairs of the homeliest description. 
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Around the walls werc a few coloured prints of 
saints, and the floor was utterly uncarpeted. AU 
this simplicitjr, however, served to bring out in 
greater contrast and relief the portIy figure of 
Monsignor Rogangvich, as he sat on the divan 
in his ample cassock and gown of violet-purple 
silk. He was not a handsome man, strict]y 
speaking, his was more a jolly countenance than 
a handsome one, still it was a face one liked to 
look at, with his grand black beard fIowing 
down to his waist. He wore his hair in ample 
curls down his back as if it had never known 
the shears, and on his hcad the little Montenegrin 
cap of black silk. On his breast glittered the 
star of the Montenegrin order, and round his 
neck a massive gold chain, from which depended 
a Panagia or image of the Virgin and Child, nearly 
as large as a saucer, surrounded with large 
diamonds. 

His manners were courtly and his smile most 
pleasing, and he gave me the idea of one who 
would make an excellent companion for a little 
dinner party of four, and who would be more in 
his element on the Boulevard des Italiens at Pariš, 
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than in his monastic seclusion at Cettigne. We 
conversed for half an hour or so when I rose 
to take my leave, and he gave me the 
Apostolic Benediction, and embraced me on both 
cheeks. As we walked back to the Palače, the 
Archimandrite told me he took great interest 
in the schools, which he visited dailjr, ex 
amining and cross-€xamining the students, to 
see that they made good use of their 
time. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



FOOT KACEB— HOITASTEBT OF OSTKOO— OTTOMAK ADHIIIIBTS^- 
TION— A COVB8E 1 LA MOHTAaKB— KACIKS wnHOirT BETTtKa 
— BBN TBOTATO — A FLAT BACE — CONTBBBATIOR ABODT 
BKOLiaH I.AWIJ ARD CUSTOHS— I^W OF HABBAB COBPUS. 

[N the aftemoon I went out into the 
; -1 plain to see the foot races, which 




the Prince Had told me would be very 

amusing. 

On my way to the plain, where the races were 
to take place, 1 rambled again through the fair, and 
a second time got into conversation with the fcllow 
that spoke English so well. We chatted togethcr 
on many subjects, ali more or less connected with 
the country ; he praised the Monten^rins to no 
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end, and told me he would trust them to any 
amount, they were so thoroughly honest and 
scrupulous in their dealings. He wanted me 
to go with him, in a couple of days after 
the fair was over, to the monastery of 
Oštrog, but my time was not my own, and I 
could not give myself that additional plea- 
sure, 

It was a great disappointment, however, as Oštrog 
is a wonderful place, cut out of the rock, not 
perched on one as some of the monasteries of 
Mount Athos are, but partly excavated at a great 
height out of the face of the rock, and partly 
built on a ledge which the upper part of the 
rock overhangs. It is approached by a narrow 
path cut into steps, where no more than two 
could walk abreast, and therefore easily defended by 
a handful of men against any number of assailants. 
There is an ample supply of water in it at ali 
times, and it is always stored with a good supply of 
rations, and an immense quantity of ammunition. 
Except by starving out the garrison, it never could 
be taken. 

My companion wanted me then to go with him 

S 2 
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into the interior of Northern Albania, where he was 
well known, and where under his protection and 
guidance I should have been perfectiy safe ; while 
his knowledge of the languages, both Oriental and 
English, would have enabled me to make many 
interesting inquiries. When I asked him about 
the administration of those countries by the 
Ottoman Government, and the opening up of the 
country by the projected railway from Adrianople 
to Novi-Bazar which has already been surveyed, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and then, with a toss of 
his head, said : — 

"Railways are ali very good, but they are 
almost useless here. What we want is a good 
Government, and that we never shall have as long 
as this Christian country is ruled by the Turks. 
You talk of the progress of civilization among 
them ; but you simply know nothing about them. 
I can speak, for I have lived with them and among 
them from childhood; and as to their civilization, 
it is simply a farce. Even at Stamboul, among the 
better educated, among those who have been to 
Pariš and London, their civilization is nothing 
more than the gilding of Brummagem jewelry — 
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the slightest rubbing will cause the copper to 
blush out from beneath. Civilization indeed ! 
See what a powerful navy they possess; but let 
Hobart Pasha go home and take with him ali 
his European officers, men and engineers, leaving 
nothing behind but pure full-blooded Turks to 
man it, and the entire Ottoman navy would not 
be a match for the šmallest British ironclad. In 
making this disparaging statement as to the so- 
called civilization of Turkejr, I have selected the 
navy as an example because in old times the Turks 
were able to hold their own at sea, and showed 
a great aptitude in naval matters ; but naval science 
has progressed and they have remained stationary. 
But so it is — their civilization is a dream ; their 
finances a colossal sham ; and their final exodus 
from Europe, I trust, is in the very nearest 
distance. In fact, if ali the Christians in Ottoman 
employ— English, French, Armenian or Greek— 
were to abandon their several posts, Turkey 
would simply collapse in six months," 

I don't say that these are my opinions, but 
simply the clearly expressed convictions of a 
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Up, 3e2r to tsc laid Psivr of thc Vhdikas, was 
z ipicaod gtuop ot iml ir m agn a tes with the 
Prrgr Ea the nrcJsTj vitžk nngcd in a row before 
thrm vere aboot a hundrcd and fiftj of the most 
athletsc mcn in Monteoegro— <x>nipetitors ali in a 
coming fbot ncc for a ^Jendid pair of silver- 
mounted pistols, c^fcrcd by His Highness to him 
who should first lay his hands on them. The 
pistols were placed on a conspicuous rock a 
considerable way up the clifiš on the south-west 
side of the plain. 

The competitors may have been placed at a 
distance of three hundred yards from the base of 
those clifFs; it was, therefore, partly a flat race 
and partly a ** course i la moniagne ;'* as the 
Prince said, "£» Angleterre vous avez les courses 
au clocher^ (steeple-chases) ici nous avons les courses 
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^ la montagneJ' The men had divested them- 
selves of their white coats, and their belts and 
armour. For an instant there was profound silence, 
and then, at a given signal, ofF they went at a 
good pače, keeping wonderfully together for the 
first two hundred yards or so ; then the line began 
to get wavy, and with every stride more and 
more fell behind, tili, when they arrived at the 
foot of the crags, there were not, perhaps, more 
than fifty that sprang up simultaneously to the 
cliife. Then, indeed, began the real race,- and 
the mountaineers took to it in right carnest, 
scaling the precipice like leopards. It was quite 
cxciting to watch the rapidity with which they 
swung themselves from point to point, taking 
advantage of every cleft, every rootlet, that 
ofFered the least hold to either hand or foot. 
At last, three arrived almost simultaneously at 
the goal ; but one, slightly in advance, made a 
vigorous spring — touched the pistols first — barely 
winning by a hand ! 

It was, without exception, the prettiest thing 
by way of a race I ever saw. The whole scene 
was before you like a panorama; the costumes 
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of the runners and the spectators; the gorgeous 
tints of the setting sun; the enthusiasm of ali, 
together with the shouts of the multitude, rendered 
it a scene never to be forgotten ; and as I watched 
them clambering up the clifFs in front of me, 
guessing at the chances of the race, and mentally 
gambling with mjrself on who would be the winner, 
I could not help feeling a certain degree of surprise 
that no betting was going on in any part of that 
vast assemblage. The chances were so many, the 
combinations so varied, and the probabilities so 
constantly changing, that a fairer game to try the 
luck of Dame Fortune could not have been 
devised, and ali the more, too, as ali were honestly 
in earnest in striving for the prize. There were 
no dark horses, no sickened favourites, no hard- 
pulling jockeys to bewilder the backers ; ali was 
before you, fair and serene, and the excitement 
was tremendous when some one fine mountaineer, 
well in advance of the rest, maybe by five or 
six yards, would suddenly lose his foothold through 
the giving way of some small projection of rock 
to which he was clinging, and after remaining 
suspended a short time by his hands above his 
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head, he would eventually have to let go his hold 
and drop down some few feet, losing ali chance 
in the race ; while those who had been nearest to 
him would redouble their efForts, and thus at 
times the one who at first starting had seemed 
the least likely to win would actually come to 
be in the first flight of the race; but he, in 
his turn, by some unlucky chance would slip, 
and another would as instantly get on before 
him. These constant changes of chances made 
the race a most exciting one ; still not a bet among 
the multitude of lookers-on ! 

One of the Prince's aide-de-camps having heard 
me express surprise at the absence of ali betting, 
said, " Betting is quite a characteristic of you others 
(vous autres) in England. I am told you would 
bet oh anything. I have heard a story of a poor 
girl who once threw herself ofF a bridge in 
London. The police-boat, fortunately, was near, 
and puUed away to her rescue, when two lords 
happening to pass by, stopped on the bridge for a 
bet as to whether the girl would be saved or 
not, and lost and won an immerise sum on the 
event." 
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I laughed, and replied, 

" Se non e vero } ben trovato.^* 

After this we had a flat race for about a mile 
across the plains. So far as running went, it 
was a flat race indeed, and I have often seen better 
at an Irish country fair; but it was well worth 
seeing from the rich colouring of the costumes 
of those taking part in it, as they ran with their 
clothes on ; and as every one was eligible to com- 
petc, and not Montencgrins alone, the efFect was 
most singular and picturesque. The prize was 
in this case also a pair of silver-mounted Turkish 
pistols, given by the Prince, and I was 
glad to hear that the winner was a Monte- 
negrin. 

In the evening I had the honour of dining at 
the Palače, when the Prince again asked me 
many questions conceming England, its habits 
and customs, of which, although he had read 
much in French books, he knew absolutely no- 
thing. 

We again spoke about the law of primogeni- 
ture, about which he could not exactly make up 
his mind, and could not understand how it did 
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not produce disastrous occurrences in families. 
He understood, however, quite well what I ex- 
plained to him concerning the Law of Habeas 
Corpus, and again declared it to be a grand insti- 
tution, so far as the people were concerned. 

I left at a late hour, after spending a most 
delightful evcning, and as I went back to my 
rooms to pack my small valise for my early start 
next morning, I felt an undefinable regret at 
leaving Tchernagora and its interesting moun 
taineers. I had enjoyed among them a courteous 
hospitality and a patriarchal welc.me, the pro- 
minent characteristics of which will, I fear, before 
very long disappear under the pressure and vis 
, a tergo of our so-called European civilization. I 
should like, above ali things, to visit them again ; 
but should it never be my lot to enjoy that 
pleasure, I cannot take leave of Montenegro 
without expressing my deep sense of the cordial 
reception I met with there on every side. 
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ĐEPABTUBE FBOM CETTIGNB — BUOGEĐ BOAĐ — DELIGHTFUL 
VIEW— USEPUL OLD HELMET — NIEGOSH-— EXCESSIVB HEAT 
— THE SCALA Dl CATTABO— THE BOCCHE8I— THE BUSSIAN 
CONSUL— 8UNSET AT CATTABO— UNEXPECTED APPEABANCE 
OP PEBO PEJOVICH. 




S the clock struck three in the morning 
of the I5t:h of July, 1873, the 
guide walked into my room to say 
it was time to start; at the same 
moment my servant brought me in a cup of 
cafe-au-lait with some hot toast. My toilette was 
soon made, and my breakfast swalIowed, and I 
moved away from Cettigne as the clock chimed the 
half-hour after three. 
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It was still night, but not dark, as the moon 
had not yet set, and a band of rose-coloured light 
streaked the Eastern horizon. We started at a 
rapid trot, startling the echoes up the solitarjr and 
deserted street of Cettigne, and we never slackened 
our pače tili we čame to the verge of the little 
plain in which it is situated, when the path up th( 
ravine which led westward to the Adriatic became 
so rugged that we were compelled to walk our 
horses, and in less than half-an-hour more had 
to dismount and proceed on foot. 

In a short time we reached the crest of the 
range which encircles the Plains of Cettigne, and 
the track becoming less precipitous, we remounted ; 
but before leaving the spot I tumed my horse 
round to have a last look at that mountain capital 
where I had been so hospitably entertained, and 
where, most probably, I might never have the 
pleasure of being again. 

I was now standing on the highest point of 
the pass, and I enjoyed a most delightful view. 
The sun was just in the act of rising. My back 
was to the Adriatic, while my face was turned 
to the East At my feet lay the Plain of Cettigne, 
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girt round on ali sides with precipitous rocks and 
mountains. Beyond the plain, far in the hazy 
horizon — not foggjr — but rendered slightljr indis- 
tinct by a faint cobalt haze, I could see the Lake 
of Skodra glittering in the moming sun with 
the thin silver streak of the Zeta river losing itself 
in it, while in the still further distance I could 
perceive the faintest outline of the Albanian moun- 
tains. Right and left, as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing but rocky peaks and precipices met the 
view — nothing but rocks with here and there a few 
scanty bushes, on which were browsing large herds 
of goats tended by wild-looking men, carrying 
round their waist, as usual, the inevitable arsenal 
of weapons, and the long Albanian gun over their 
shoulders. 

I would have lingered over this scene, and I 
was already thinking of getting down and sketching 
it, when the guide remonstrated against any such 
proceeding on my part. " It was very near the dog 
days," he said, " and to be caught by the noon-day 
sun on those bare rocks, was a thing to be avoided ;" 
so I was compelled to move on, after giving 
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another long look at the picture to which I was 
about to turn my back. 

The guide was right ; the track. was abominable, 
and we could only proceed at a slow pače. At the 
same time, the sun was gaining strength with 
every inch it rose above the horizon, and by 
the time we reached the clachan of Niegosh, its 
rays come down upon us like molten lead; but 
my old helmet was proof against them, and an 
excellent protection, while the faint breeze which 
čame up from the Adriatic prevented ali feeling of 
oppression. 

At Niegosh, where a week before I had 
been so kindly entertained by young Pejovich, 
we rested five minutes. I did not even dismount, 
but the guide went into the very primitive khan 
to light his pipe ; but, by the way, he smacked his 
lips on coming out, I suspect a glass of wodky 
was not forgotten, while the fire for his pipe 
was being handed to him. 

After a little, the path again became im- 
practicable for riding, so I had to dismount and 
walk, though the heat was something marvellous 
(I afterwards heard from Signor Jackschich that 
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in Cattaro, in the shade, the thermometer 
stood at 33** Reaumur at four o'clock in the 
afternoon — about 105® Fahrenheit. After some 
difficult scrambling, when I sorely felt the want 
of the stout arm of Pero Pejovich, we reached 
the fountain, and here we rested ten minutes; 
then having remounted, we soon arrived at the 
top of the scala, with the Adriatic before us and 
Cattaro hundreds of feet down below. 

It seemed now as if I should be at the end of 
my joumey in a few minutes; the road was ali 
before me, and I could count the zig-zags as they 
unfolded themselves on the face of the rock, 
still they seemed as if they would never come to 
an end. I counted one, two, three, twenty, thirty, 
fifty, up to one hundred bends, and still more 
appeared beneath me, so at last I gave it up 
through sheer exhaustion. 

Everything, however, has an end eventually, 
and so the apparently interminable Scala di 
Cattaro čame to an end also. How I got on 
during the last few turns and twists I forget — 
I was in a sort of doze ; ali I remember is 
finding myself suddenly among those heavenly 
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mulberrjr trees of the Esplanade, and hear- 
ing the friendly sound of Signor Jackschich's 
welcome. 

Cattaro is innocent of either inn, hotel, 
khan, or caravansary, but good accommoda- 
tion had been prepared for me inside the 
town. I therefore rode on to the gate where I 
had to dismount, as no horse is allowed to enter, 
just as no carriage can enter the narrow gate- 
way, 

The Bocchesi (as the natives call themselves) 
have one cause of heart-burning and envy, 
less than we in our country ; there are 
no carriage-people in Cattaro to look down 
upon you who have to trudge on foot, 
and the nearest approach to anything of the 
sort is an antique sedan-chair mounted on wheels 
exactly like the celebrated old push at Hampton 
Court, which was occasionally brought into requisi- 
tion on gala days, when such happened to be 
wet ones also. 

Having reached my rooms I quickly made 
my toilet, and then returned to the mulberries, 
under whose welcome shade I made an excellent 
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breakfast and lunch in one, while many of the 
natives were taking their dinner. 

My further steps became now somewhat un- 
certain. I thought I should have found the 
steamer here to take me down the Adriatic, 
but 1 had miscalculated ; it was not due tili the 
following day. So I determined on resting in 
Cattaro tili evening, and then riding across the 
isthmus (about eighteen miles only) to Budua, 
where Baron von Heydeg was quartered, and 
picking up the steamer when it would call there 
in a couple of days. 1 at once telegraphed to 
Heydeg that I was going, in order that the officer 
on guard might open the gates for me on 
arrival, as no one is let in or out of Budua 
after sunset, without an order from the Com- 
mandant. Then I went to my room, and 
being fairly tired, I threw myself on the bed and 
slept. 

It was about half -past three when I was awoke 
by some one knocking at my door, and to my 
surprise, in walked Mr. Yonin, the Russian Consul. 
I had forgotten to mention that we had agrced 
to travel from Cettigne together, and were to 
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have met in the street opposite the Palače at 
three a.m. ; but the servants had forgotten to call 
him, and when after waiting half an hour he did 
not come, and the guards on duty would not allow 
my guide to knock at the Palače gate, I started 
without him, thinking he had changed his mind. 
He had breakfasted late and then ridden to Cattaro 
in the middle of the day in order to catch the 
steamer for Ragusa that was to leave the same 
evening. I told him how long I had waited, and 
how I had tried in vain to get the sentinels to allow 
us to knock. He could only lament his mis- 
fortune, as, mopping his face, he added, " I 
assure you the heat on those bare rocks was some- 
thing to be remembered ali one's life." We then 
arranged to dine together at five o'clock before' 
parting. 

Punctual to the hour appointed, we met on 
the marina. The heat of the day had consider- 
ably diminished, for although the sun was stil! 
high in the horizon, it had long ago set for 
the good folks at Cattaro, as the city being 
built at the foot of the mountains looking to 
the West, and having a range of high clifFs in 
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front of it, behind which the sun sinks long before 
it dips into the Adriatic, sunset at Cattaro occurs 
hours earlier than at any other place on the 
Adriatic. In Summer this is a great advantage, as 
it enables the inhabitants to walk out in the 
shade on the marina at a much earlier hour, the 
opposite cliflfs protecting them from the hot rays 
of the sun, and at the same time afFording them a 
sort of twilight, elsewhere unknown in those 
latitudes ; but in Winter it must be very gloomy, 
as the rising sun being shut out by the rocks 
and mountains of Montenegro tili near eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and again disappearing so 
early in the afternoon, reduces the actual day 
to as short a space as in the latitude of St. 
Petersburg. 

Availing themselves of the comparative coolness 
of the hour, the beau monde of that primitive 
little place, among which the Bishop and the 
Commandant of the garrison were conspicuous, 
had turned out for their evening promenade, and 
the esplanade presented quite a gay appearance, I 
ordered the horses for seven o'clock, and then we 
went to look for our dinner at the cafe ; but herc 
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something of a difficulty arose. The Bocchesi 
dine at twelve noon, or at one at latest, and sup 
at nine, no one ever thinking of a meal at five ! 
so that nothing was ready. The cook, however, 
was equal to the emergency, and in fiftcen minutes 
served us up a most excellent and varied dinner, 
to which we were about to sit down and do 
ample j us tiče, when who should turn up but 
Pero Pejovich ! 

He was returning to his post in the Grahovo, 
and found it easier to get to it by coming round 
to Cattaro first, then going by sea to Risano and 
thence, as it were, coming back on his own 
steps, thus going a round of something like four 
times the direct distance. This will convey some 
idea of the difficulties to be encountered in endea- 
vouring to cross some of the rocky regions of 
Montenegro. 

I was delighted at seeing him again ; we ali 
dined together, and enjoyed ourselves immensely 
notwithstanding the heat. After dinner. Pero 
Pejovich puUed out from among the ample folds 
of his sash some Trebigne tobacco, which had 
never seen the countenance of a Custom House 
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officer, and we set to work to make cigarettes, 
when we were joined by Signor Jackschich and 
Signor Radanovich, the Prince's Agent at Cattaro. 
CofFee and maraschino werc brought out, fresh 
relays of cigarettes were manufactured, and we 
could have enjoyed ourselves for hours more, 
but the inexorable bell of the steamer rang out 
a summons that bade Mr. Yonin prepare for 
departure, while the increasing darkness served 
to remind myself that I had yet a joumey 
before me ere I should be able to lie down to 
rest. 

We stood up reluctantly, and in a body accom- 
panied the Russian Consul to the steamer, and 
there bade him adieu, probably for ever; though 
who can teli ? I have had at times the most 
unexpected rencontres in the most unlikely places. 
I first met him at Ragusa, where also I made 
my first acquaintance with Mr. Paton, now un- 
fortunately no more ; both very able and highly 
educated men, yet they seemed not to appreciate 
each other as they might have done, perhaps 
from the diametrical opposition of their political 
views. 
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Poor Paton is lost to us for ever, and we shall 
never have a better member of our Consular ser- 
vice ; a shre wd, sagacious man, and a first- rate 
Oriental scholar. 

As to Mr. Yonin, I trust I may yet meet him, 
and renew some of the pleasant hours I spent with 
him. 
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HE twilight of Cattaro was fast 
merging into darkness when I re- 
turned with my companions to the 
esplanade, where my horses were 
readv to take me on to Budua. Our adieux were 
short but cordial, and in a few minutes I was 
cantering away in company with Signor Jackschich, 
who lives in a vilia a couple of miles away from 
Cattaro. 
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If the tracks and paths of Montenegro are 
rugged and wild, the beautiful road we were now 
travelling on made ample amends for the dis- 
comfort I had endured in riding during the last 
few days. As we passed Signor Jackschich's villa, 
I insisted on his remaining there, or his courtesy 
would have induced him to keep me company ever 
so much further on; so wishing him adieu for 
the twentieth time, I lit my cigar, and sticking 
spurs into my pony, cantered away on my road 
to Budua. The riđe was not interesting. I started 
too late ; I should have remembered that in those 
latitudes, except at Cattaro, there is no twilight. 

On leaving Cattaro the road is at first directly 
south, leading across the isthmus of the penin- 
sula which forms the western shore of the gulf 
of that name. Having reached the sea, it con- 
tinues to skirt the Adriatic, except in those places 
where to avoid rounding a headland it runs 
inland straight across the base of the pro- 
montory. 

The night was fine, and we got on famously , 
but whether in consequence of the good dinner, 
or the genial sensation produced by the atmos- 
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phere, or the early hour I had risen in the moming, 
when it čame to be about eleven o*clock an in- 
describable feeling of lassitude and intense sleepi- 
ness čame oyer me. I would have given anything 
to lie down even for half-an-hour ; but it was out 
of the question, as we were at that time crossing 
a sort of marsh, and there was not a dry spot 
to lie down on. So I was compelled to riđe on; 
but I suspect I dozed, and then during those 
moments of extreme lassitude and prostration, when 
my vital powers were standing at their lowest, I 
fear I imbibed some of those zymotic germs, 
some malarious molecules, which a few days later 
manifested themselves by a smart attack of fever. 
Thanks, however, to a good constitution and a few 
doses of quinine, I was able to cut it short in three 
days, though it stuck to me for a little while 
longer in the shape of an indescribable sort of 
malaise. 

At one o'clock a.m., we reached the gates of 
Budua, where I was met by Baron Heydeg and 
Signor Marco Medin. Heydeg was an officer 
quartered vvith his regiment at Budua, whose 
acquaintance I had made at Pola, and with whom 
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I had subsequentiy travelled. Medin was a native 
of Budua, who had left his country many years 
before, had made money in California, had married 
there a buxom Irish girl, a native of Ballinrobe, 
and had now returned, a rich man, to end his days 
among his relations in Dalmatia. 

They had been waiting for me a long time, and 
had walked some miles on the road to Cattaro to 
meet me, but were beginning to think I was not 
going to keep my word. 

We were soon seated together at a comfortable 
supper, and at half-past two a.m. I was finally 
allowed to retire to my bed, which Medin had 
kindly procured for me in a private house — 
because here, as in Cattaro, there is no hotel of any 
kind. 

Tired and sleepy as I was, I passed but an in • 
difFerent night, for, notwithstanding that my room 
had two large windows overlooking the sea, and that 
I kept them both open, the heat was perfectly 
stifling. 

I was just thinking of going out the next 
morning about ten, when in walked the Baron 
and Signor Medin, and we at once adjourned for 
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breakfast at the same place where we had supped 
the previous night; I say place, as it was neither 
an inn nor a ca/e. How shall I describe it ? The 
following is the way we got at it, anyhow. In 
the main street of Budua, near to the land gate, 
on the left hand as you come in, you meet with 
five rugged stone steps, flanked by a shaky single 
iron railing. These lead up to a strong wooden 
door, which at some period of its existencc may 
have enjoyed the privilege of paint, but of which 
no trače remains at the present moment, not even 
enough to enable one to make a guess at the colour 
it once enjoyed. 

Entering by this door, I found myself in a stufFy, 
dirty hali, "^ terreno'' pervaded by a multitude of 
vile smells, one more awful than the other, but ali 
so dovetailed and commingled that it was perfectly 
impossible to teli what the composition was. 
Turning sharp to the left, we mounted a steep 
Stone staircase, at the top of which we were greeted 
by the same odour that had met us on entering, 
in which now the smeli of assafoetida and 
gariic clearly predominated. We found our- 
selves in the kitchen of the establishment, over 
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which reigned supreme a good-humoured, fat 
German Frau of fifty or more, assisted by two 
bright-eyed, sharp-looking Dalmatian lads, be- 
grimed with dirt and shining with grease and 
perspiration. The Frau piloted us through this 
kitchen, where the heat must have been iio®, if 
not more, and brought us into the dining-room, 
a pretty good-sized room with windows round the 
three sides of it, the furniture consisting solely of 
one long deal table down the middle, and a score 
of rush-bottomed chairs around it. At this table 
were seated a dozen or so of German officers 
demolishing their " early bit." 

I was here received by the Frau*s worse half, 
a portly man of sixty or thereabouts. His coat 
was ofF, but he had on instead a huge pair of silver 
spectacles. He at once showed me to my seat at the 
table, when I apologised, through the Baron, to 
the officers for disturbing them at their break- 
fast. 

Notwithstanding the unpromising condition of 
things, the breakfast was excellent; but mine 
host in the shirt sleeves, with whom I kept up 
a running conversation in Italian, was even better. 
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An Italian by birth and education (for he was 
very well educated), he had rambled ali over the 
Austrian dominions and the Turkish provinces in 
Europe. He had forgotten most of his native 
tongue without learning any other, and the j argon 
he spoke was something marvellous. Still, he 
varied this pot-pourri according to the nationality 
of those he addressed. The foundation was 
always Italian, but if he spoke to an Austrian 
the German element would predominate, whilc if 
he spoke to a Montenegrin the Slave would be 
in the ascendant. He was a most amusing cha- 
racter, and combined in himself the functions of 
doctor, dentist and apothecary, as well as that 
of keeper of a restaurant in Budua — hence the 
villainous combination of the odours of a scullery, 
a kitchen, and a pharmacy. 

In spite of his griminess and the vile odours, 
I had some very pleasant conversation with him. 
I found him very well informed, and he gave 
me a most interesting account of the last descent 
of the Montenegrins. He had a most uncon- 
querable horror of my favourite mountaineers, 
and believed there could be no peace nor pros- 
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perity in that part of the world until they should 
be ali exterminatecL 

Having finished our breakfast, Heydeg and I 
stroUed outside the walls to where the market is 
held under some magnificent old carob trees, and 
there, as at Cattaro, were numbers of Montenegrins 
disposing of their produce. Here we had some 
delicious fresh figs, and then lighting our cigars 
we went round the old fortifications, which are 
now only just sufEcient for protection at night 
against any sudden incursion of the wild tribes 
of the interior. Then we had a good bathe in 
a most delicious little cove, entirely girt round 
with rocks, and with a sandy bottom that felt 
like velvet under our feet. We then again lit 
another cigar, and started on a tour of exploration 
through this old town. 

Budua, situated at the extreme end of Dalmatia, 
in what used to be called Northern Albania, is 
the last Austrian city on the coast of the Adriatic. 
It is built on a low rocky promontory, and 
possesses no interest, save in its picturesque 
appearance, which it derives from its mediaeval 
walls and machicolated towers — useless, indeed, 
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against a civilized enemy, but still ofFering some 
protection against possible irruptions from 
Albanian freebooters. It is especiallv picturesque 
as seen from the sea, with its rugged background 
of naked mountains. Immediately about it there 
is some cultivation on the narrow strip of land 
which lies between the mountains and the sea; 
and corn, vines, olive trees, and mulberries for the 
rearing of silk-worms, are diligently grown. 

Inside, it is not attractive — its streets are 
extremely narrow, no more than six feet wide 
in many instances ; they are, however, well paved, 
and wouId do well enough, were it not for the 
utter disregard to cleanliness and drainagc. Still 
there are some wealthy people living there, and 
many of the houses are very good and sub- 
stantial. There are several good shops, (perhaps 
the word stores would best describe them), where 
a brisk trade seemed to be carried on. The 
Baron and I poked our way through ali the 
nooks and crannies of the place. Wc found 
nothing to invite attention, but a great deal to 
shock the sight, and even the sense of smeli. 
So we hurried on and wcnt to pay a visit to 
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my buxom Ballinrobe friend, who had not only 
quitc forgotten her ancestral brogue, but had 
actually exchanged it for a decided American 
accent, which, to my ears, was not an improve- 
ment. She ofFered us neither English tea nor Irish 
whiskey punch, but gave us some delicious 
lemonade and maraschino ; and showed by her 
manner that, if the brogue was gone, the hearty 
Irish welcome was there still. 

From thence I went with the Baron to his own 
little apartment, which opened on to an enchanting 
little terrace, covered over with a grand ^^ pergola* 
of vines, under whose refreshing shade we smoked 
away the time tili we should go to dinner. 

We had not been long enjoying an excellent 
repast at our pharmaceutical (deuced hard name 
to spell, by-the-by) restaurant when we were 
informed that the steamer for Corfu was entering 
the harbour, and would leave in two hours. 

The time for parting had come at last, fresh 
bottles were tapped, and we ali drank each others' 
health, and a happy journey to me amidst noisy 
demonstrations and much clinking of glasses. 
Dinner being at last completed, we ali arose andr 

u 
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walked in a body to the Mole, where, my 
luggage having preceded me, I went at once on 
board. There was no time for lengthy adieiuc, 
the steamer was whistling, and almost while we 
were shaking hands she čast off her moorings, and 
we were ofF. 
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FTER leaving Budua we kept close 
in shore, enjoying the wild rugged 
scenery of the Dalmatian coast tili 
we reached Antivari, where we first čame into 
immediate contact with the Turks on their own 
Ottoman soil. The first impression, I must confess, 
was certainly not a favourable one. 

Should any one of my readers, with a bias in 
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favour of Ottomans and Ottoman rule, cver deter- 

mine on visiting Turkey, let him not receive his 

first impression of that empire by a visit to 

Antivari. A few wretched hovels, a miserable 

white-washed house, with a small and dirty red 

flag over it; a group of miserably-dressed, vile- 

countenanced, ragamuffin - looking soldiers, in 

baggy bluc trousers and crimson fezzes, con- 

stituted ali the features of thc place. The 

town of Antivari itself, I heard, was a few 

miles inland, but if one may judge of the town 

from its villainous port, it must be wretched in the 

extreme. 

The steamer remained here a couple of hours 
to land goods and take in passengers, but as the 
heat was excessive and the prospect of the country 
most unpromising, I made no attempt to lanA I 
did not however lack entertainment, and while I 
lounged over the bulwarks on the shady side 
of the steamer, I amused myself pitching half- 
francs into the water, which was of very con- 
siderable depth and of the clearest and limpidest 
blue, to half a score or so of lads and small boys 
who were swimming, and djving, and treading the 
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water in the most surprising manner ; thejr seemed 
just as much at home in the sea as on the land, 
and fetched up the coins from the bottom as 
easiljr as I could have picked them up from the 
deck. 

When tired of looking at the swimmers, I 
tumed to watch the new arrivals, of which we 
had a considerable number, ali Orientals, and 
almost ali deck passengers. The first which 
caught my eye, coming up the side of the steamer, 
was a wretched-looking, squalid creature, dressed 
in rags, but most picturesque withal. He was 
small, slight, and extremely dark, just short of 
black, but with distinctly C^ucasian features, not 
a negroid by any means. He had a small 
bundle over his shoulders, and in his right 
hand he carried a short lance, with a very 
bright Steel head, ornamented with a few lines 
of Damascene work in gold. His head was 
covered with a somewhat conical-shaped cap, 
encircled with a scanty and very ragged green 
turban, while at his side he carried a moderate 
sized bottle-gourd. He was a very singular 
looking being, and ali I could make out through 
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the captain was that he thought he was a 
dervish returning home from visiting some 
sacred shrine in Mahomedan Europe. As 
to his home, he suspected from his costume 
it might be in Kurdistan, but it was very 
much guess work, as the Captain spoke neither 
Arabic nor Turkish. 

Another interesting group consisted of three 
gaily dressed Orientals, in bag trousers tight at 
the knees, turban, and highly embroidered jackets. 
They made their way to the quarter-deck abaft 
the paddle box, and were about being summarily 
ejected by the steward in consequence of being 
deck passengers, when I interposed, and got him 
to let them stay for a while. They perfectly 
well understood that it was owing to my inter- 
ference they were allowed to remain, and so we 
knocked up a sort of acquaintancc, and carried 
on a lame, very lame conversation by the help 
of the youngest, who could speak a verv few 
words of Italian. I could not make out any 
thing about them, whence they čame, or whither 
they were going, but from their features I 
could easily see they were Asiatics, Arabs most 
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probably, and the youngest, who was also the 
lightest in colonr^ had three scars on each 
cheek, not unlike in shape to onr broad 
arrow. 

How I longed for a knowledge of Arabic, 
how I envied Captain Burton! If he had been 
there we should at once have known ali about them, 
and the dervish and everyone else, induding a 
tall^ handsome Soudani slave, who kept grin- 
ning and showing his teeth from ear to ear, 
while I was carrying on my lame conversation with 
the Arabs. 

Up to this point, Italian and German had 
enabled me to get on famously; but now that 
I was getting among Asiatics, although I was 
still in Europe, I felt my utter helplessness, 
and the absolute necessity for a knowledge of 
the language of the Koran, for those who 
wish to visit the East with pleasure and 
profit. 

The whole deck forward was encumbered 
with passengers. In one corner seated on a 
pile of luggage, but well bolstered up by rolls 
of Persian carpets, was a most truculent-looking 
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Oriental, attcnded by an intelligent-looking young 
negro, with a most astonishing Caucasian type 
of countenance. He wore nothing but a whitc 
calico sort of shirt with loose sleeves^ and a 
string of red beads round his neck. He had 
none of the characteristics of the negro except 
thecolour; had I known anything of Arabic, I 
could most probably have learnt something about 
his origin. 

In another corner of the deck a Mahomedan 
merchant (as I was informed he was) had con- 
trived to screen ofF a place for himself and his 
family, one of whom, about three years old, was 
sprawling stark naked on a rug in the broiling 
sun, while a closely veiled female, his mother I 
suppose, was chasing small deer ali over his person, 
which was closely spotted as if with measles— but 
they were only bites ! 

Quite at the prow of the vessel, somewhat apart, 
and separated from the rest, was a military officer, 
evidently of some considerable rank, if one could 
judge by the orders and stars fastened to his 
breast, his handsome hilted sabre, and his patent 
leather boots. He was a heavy morose-looking 
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man of about fifty, with dose cropped black beard, 
blue Turkish uniform, and crimson fez. I was 
told he was a real pasha, and had with him a 
suite of two officers and half a dozen soldiers. 
He was only a deck passenger like the others ; 
but whether he travelled so from poverty, 
from motives of economy, or from scorning to 
associate with the hated and envied Nazarenes, 
I ćannot teli, though I strongly suspect 
that genuine impecuniosity was the real cause 
of it. 

The Turkish troops I saw in this part of 
Albania were the most wretched specimens I 
ever witnessed, small, mean, dirty, disreputable- 
looking in the extreme, and their officers matched 
them to pcrfection. Having remarked on their 
appearance, I was told by the captain of the 
steamer not to form an opinion of the Ottoman army 
by such samples, as they always sent their worst 
regiments to Albania, and that these wretchcd 
troops, both officers and men, were always months in 
arrears of pay. 

At last every one was on board, the last package 
was hoisted over the side, and again we were 
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steaming down southwards. The aftemoon was 
very enjoyable, the heat much less, and as 
the number of cabin passengers was small, we 
were able to have our supper on deck, which we 
enjoyed immensely. 

After the meal was concluded, I again went for- 
ward among the natives, and soon made friends 
with many of the dusky passengers by means of a 
few signs ; but our conversation was not lively — 
signs and gesticulations and dumb show were the 
principal means of conversation — of language we 
made little or no use. Had I known ever so little 
of Arabic we could have got on fairly enough — the 
pantomime of these Orientals being so wonderfully 
expressive. So I returned to the quarter-deck, 
where I had some cofFee with the captain, and then 
feeling tired, I went down to my camerino^ and 
was soon asleep. 

On awaking the next morning I found we 
were at anchor opposite the town and fortress of 
Castel Durazzo, telling of its Venetian origin by 
its name. Here we remained a few hours, but the 
place did not look attractive, and as I did not feel 
quite "the thing," I did not go on shore, but 
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remained on deck looking at the motley groups as 
they passed up and down. Again we bad the usual 
interchange of passengers and goods, and after a 
few honrs' delay we were just about steaming 
away when the retum sfeamer from Corfu čame 
alongside of us. 

As chance would have it, it turned out to be 
the very boat which had brought me down to 
Cattaro ; and no sooner did the captain spy me 
out on deck than he shouted that the quarantine had 
been declared at Corfu against ali vessels coming from 
Trieste, and that if I went on I should be detained 
to perform fourteen days of quarantine in the 
Lazzaretto, instead of being allowed to continue 
my joumey on to Constantinople. I asked him 
to come over, which he did at once, and having 
held a consultation with the other captain, who 
entirely agreed with him that I should most cer- 
tainly be detained a fortnight at Corfu, and be 
compelled to perform my quarantine in the 
Lazzaretto, I determined on returning to Trieste. 
Fourteen days in a Lazzaretto anywhere would be 
a severe ordeal, but fourteen days of such an 
imprisonment during the dog-days at Corfu could 
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not possibly have been faced ; it would not only have 
been a severe trial of patience in every shape and 
form, but might have been conducive to serious 
illness. 

There was no time to be lost, so my luggagc 
was at once put into the captain's boat, and in a 
few minutes I again found myself on board the 
old steamer, where Giovanni, the steward, greeted 
me as if I had been an old friend. 

At sunset we steamed away northward frora 
Castel Durazzo. The captain was delighted to 
see me again, and Giovanni was most aflFable, 
doing his utmost to promote my happiness. 
But like Rachel of old I would not be comforted, 
ali my plans were thoroughly upset; I could not 
bring myself to make fresh arrangements. I was 
turning my back on my beloved South and I was 
retracing my steps — both things I utterly detested. 
But non ci era rimedio^ the quarantine and the 
Lazzaretto I could not face, so there was 
nothing else to do but resign oneself to the 
fates. 

The next morning we čame abreast of Budua, 
but I did not land as I did not feel well. I 
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screwed up my courage, however, and attempted 
a little sketch of its castle and harbour, with 
its blue sea and its background of rocky 
mountains. After a little, and just as we were 
leaving the place, I felt worse, so I took some 
medicine and went to lie down. In two hours 
more I was in high fever, with a racking pain 
in my head and back, and I felt my mind almost 
wandering. We reached the Bocche that evening, 
but the beauties of the Fjord were lost to me — I 
lay in my cabin prostrated. Giovanni čame 
instantly to see me, trying to comfort me by 
telling me I had only caught "/j febbre^^ and 
that I should send for the doctor at Cattaro to 
get myself bled, and take quinine, when I should 
be ali right. I think that the idea of Giovanni's 
bringing a doctor and having me bled, nolens 
volens^ roused me up. I made myself some tea, 
and just as we reached Cattaro I felt much 
better — the fever had abated, and now, said I, 
is the time to take the quinine. 

I had brought lots of it with me, so I measured 
out as much as I could pile upon a shilling, and 
bolted it. It certainly cut short the disease, as 
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the fever did not set in again ; but I was not 
well for many days after, and even when I 
arrived at Trieste I felt quite weak and out 
of sorts. 

The next morning early we left Cattaro, and 
in the afternoon got to Gravosa. I felt somewhat 
better, and hearing that Consul Paton, who was 
then alive, and his family were in a villa just opposite 
to where the steamer was moored, I took a boat and 
spent two delightful hours with them, tili the 
steam-whistle told me how quickly the time 
had flown. I reluctantly made my adieuXy and 
soon was steaming out of the harbour. 

It wanted scarcely an hour of sunset: the sun 
was low in the horizon — alj the lights and 
shades were the more intensely marked, while 
the constantly changing tints, from brightest rose 
and golden yellow to the deepest violets and 
blues, created such a fairy scene that I would not 
venture to describe it 

I was in the fuUest enjoyment of that sunset^ 
gazing on where the sun was just dipping into 
the sea^ sending a flood of golden light along the 
surface from himself to us, when the captain 
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tapped me on the shoulder, saying, ^^Vada giu^ you 
had la fehhre last night ; don't expose yoursdf 
to the air al tramonto ;* so I took his advice, 
and went down below, notwithstanding the heat, 
and so ended the ajrd day of July ! 

The following day saw us at Lešina and at 
Curzola, and again at Lissa. The day after 
brought us abreast of Spalato, where agaitt I 
enjoyed a couple of hours' ramble among those 
glorious ruins. Then we cruised through the 
countless islands near the mouth of the Quarnero, 
and finally reached Trieste, where, after having 
enjoyed two pleasant days with Captain Burton 
and his charming and talented lady, I turned my 
steps towards home. 

Here I take my leave of the reader. If he shall 
be disappointed with my style and my many short- 
comings I shall not be surprised; but I shall be 
disappointed indeed if, following a somewhat 
similar track to the one I have been tracing, 
only penetrating, if possible, more into Servia 
proper, and going across it from the Danube to 
the Adriatic, he shall not feel himself amply re- 
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paid by having taken my advice in visiting 
those countries which I have endeavoured to 
describe. 



THE END. 
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OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Ghrist Ghorch, Oxford. 2 Tolnines demj 

8vo. 308. 
*'My object in this work haa been to give an imparti*! yiew of ihe preoent štete 
of the Cbnrch of Englanđ, its condition and its prospects, the great namee and the 
remarkable movements that have emerged withln its borđera. I have enđeaTOored 
to gire sketchea, free firom ali party bias, of oar present Bishops and Deans, so 
far as they illastrate the eoclesiastical and literarj historj of oor own daj and the 
remarkable phenomena of Bitoalism and Bationalism."— J?z<ract frum the Ikđi- 
cation. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbatfbbson, Anthor of "A Book abont Doctors," "Lawyer8,** 
" The Clergj," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

PUHCiPAL CoiTTEKTs:— Oraoe at Meals; Britons at Table; Antigne Feasting; 
Apician Precepts; The Form of Corj; CaUnarj Ck)loarist8; Death in the Pot 
and Dish Covers; Međi»yal Menas; 'Wamer8 and Sabtleties, Andent and 
Modem; Carving and Carvers; Forks and Naperj; Hom, Bell, and Ckmg 
Manners and the 'Want of them ; Spits and Jaoks ; Cnieltles and Corioeities ; 
Nombers at Table ; Soop ; ¥lsh ; Joints and Steaks ; Pie and Pie Tart : Ponltrj ; 
Goose ; Oame ; Bread and Vegetebles ; The Salad : Eggs ; Dessert ; Ordering of 
Feasts ; Gook Shops and Olab Hooses ; The Folk Lore of Feeđing ; Epioores ; 
Politioal (Hstronomj ; Cooks and their Natnres ; Cookerj Booka 

*'Thi8 book la reađable and amiuing from flrst to last No one onght to be 
withoat it No polnt of Interest conoerning the teble or its appnrtenanoes la left 
nntoodieđ. Bacy anecdotes ooroscate on everj page.'* — Moming Post. 

**Mr. Jeaffreeon chata plea9antly abont meats and manners. We cordlaIly 
recommend to everj dass of readers his verj amnsing and instmotiTe volnmea. 
Thev are racy in stjle, rich in anecđote, and fnll of good nense." — Standard, 

** In Mr. Jeaffreeon's *Book abont the Table,' the whoIe scienoe and art of gas- 
tronomj are illnstrated with everythiĐg bearing npon the snbject Mr. Jeaffreson 
Is alw«y8 entertaining, and in theee ToTames he may claim to be also instmctiTe.'* 

** 'We leave Mr. JeafTreson's book to its pobilo, onIy remarUng that where the 
anthor has gone over beaten groimd, he pleasantlj afrakens old memories, and 
-where he beats fresh covers, he proonres for os abnndant sport" — Athaunan. 

*' A reađable and amnsing book abont the coriosities and antiqnities of gotir- 
manđiiej embradng aU that bears npon dining, from the grace before meat to the 
roU of cookery4>o^ and their anthors, dnly serred up with an appropriate špice 
of jest and aneodota" — OremMe. 

**Th<B work onght to be in eyery Ubrary and on ererj drawing-room and chib 
teble, as one of the most delightf ni and reađable books of the clay. It is fali of 
Information, Interest, and amusement.** — Ckmrt Jommal. 

•* The best book Mr. JeafTreson has prodnoeđ. It snrpasses in Information and 
amnsement ali English works npon the table hitherto pirinted**— Arndm Timu. 

** Two capitel Tolnmee, fnll of pleasant reading on a snbject which bas more 
or less interest for eyery reader." — Sa^tman. 

**A most reađable book, singnlarlj appropriate for Ohristmaa* ~-Fmb li tk$r'i 
Oireular. 

" As entertaining and derer a book aa erer wa« irritten.**— if«niN0w. 
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HISTORT OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF AKAGOX asđ AXXE BOLETX. Br W. BMrw(xm Dđccv. 

SeeomdEtStiam. V<iiM.lk2. Demj Sto. aOs. 

^Ib tvo kMAnmit Vatamn lEr. DIzm Wre glvM m thm flnt tntihniit oT a 
mtm Wm^hrm^ ««k <m » moK sttneHv« tmSbjmlL Tte teok i> ia Buaj re « pec u » 
f AvoanUe ■i > w Ii i m« oT Ifr. INzon's povera. It i> th» bmmI p i lngi a lrin c ftsđ 
cteboKsfee &M be has jet viitten. .... On dM wliola, «e maj mj that the book 
ia OM vkkii «a ■■Mate tbs riytifion oT ita aathor aa awriler oT grmi pover 
aad TeraataStj, ikat it gfiwm a sav acpect to mamj aa oU aabjael, and ui aae u ta im 
a vKj Mrika^ fight aona oT the noat reeem dlKJo i feii ea ia Bacliah liiatorj.''^ 

--la tbaac riilimia tbe aaihor faliB i ta ia a ligaal miiMT Ui ^teeial pow«ra 
aad ftaeat qnd.iainwita It i> dtfxicm» ikat the hiatoriaB haa beea at eBparial paiaa 
to joRifthi» TepatmOcm^ to atraaKthn hit bolđ apon the learaed. and alao to 
catenđ Idi nraT orer tbe mamj «ho priae aa attraetiTe st^le wmA iateraatiag Barra> 
tšre BKm hi|$Lty thaa laborioat rn a c aith aađ phDoaophie iniB^it*'— Jforma^ PmL 

«TheihBiikaof allatadentB of En|diA baBotjaia dae to Mr. Hepvorth Dizon 
for Vm cJCTBT and origiaaJ wortt, *Hirtofy of two (^nmt " The book ia a rahttble 
eoatribatioD to Fnffirti hietoiT. The aaihar haa tanmhM a iramhur of original 
aovoaa of iatforanTlna ia paitioalar the arahH« at««anfaa. Alcala. and Venleei 
Jf£. DizoB ia a akOfa] wYiiec. B3a atjle. tiafalartj viriđ, grafiliic; aad đraautio — 
ia afire vith hamaa aad ariiatie lateraeL Some of the InelđaBtal đeacnpCiana 
amck a verj hijk torci of liimnagaii poirar.'^ — llaiff JTaaa. 

** Mr. Hff |wioHh DizoB, ia bia ntw arork. haa choaen a tibeme at onoe iBtrtaai- 
taHj iateratiBf aađ ađmiiablj flt for Điaatiatian bj hia pracUaed aad bnlUaat 
pea. The HTea of OadiariBe of AiaffOB aađ Aane Boloja aWa ample aoope to a 
viiter 80 dear aađ Tiriđ ia hia deaaiptkaia, ao lif elike in nia partraltnre, ao đe- 
cideđ in hia jađl|;meiit, aađ vhoae apaikUn^ Tivaci^ of atrle caa be riiađad off, 
ahui aeoeaaaTT, bj meh <Wicatf tovdiea oC teađemem aad aathoa For pleaaant 
nailiiU aađ verj effective vritlaf we caa wann}j eommand iCr. Dizoo'a volamea.** 



** Two f aacinatin^ Tohmea It ia a work of earefal crltidam aađ oonadentioaa 



VOLS. HL & IV. OF THE HISTORT OF T\VO 

QUEEXS: CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLETN. 
Bt W. Hkfwokih Decojl Secxmd EdituM. Demj 8to. Priče 30a. 
Completing the Work. 

-Tbeae onadađing rohmiea of Mr. DEKoa'a *HiaUN7 of t«o Oaaena ' wai be per- 
uaeđ with keen interaat bj thoamnđa of reađanL Whi]at no lem valnable to the 
atađeov they wiU be Hr man enthraIliBC to the general reađer thaa the earlier 
half of the biatofj. ETerj page of wlMt aaaj be teimed Anae Botejn'a atorj afforda 
a hafipj ilhistratkm of the anthor^ Tiriđ and pictiireaqae aljleL The work ahookl 
he fouađ ia ererj Ubraij."— iVrt. 

** Mx. D&un haa pre-einiBentlj the ait of interaating Ua reađanL He haa pro- 
doMd a aarratiTe of conaidOTable rahie, coaceiTeđ in a qririt of fairneaa, aad 
writteB with povar aađ pi ctai ea qa e effect**— Acnfr Nam. 

**Ht. DizoB haa oraapleteđ ia theae Tohmiea thetvo itoriaa whieh he bas aarrat- 
•đ with M> maeh grace aad Tigoor. Better atiU, he haa eaat the light of troth opoa 
iocadenta that bare not beea aeen oađer that ligbt befora Foll of romaatic aad 
đraanatic oentiBMat aa the atoiy of Oathariae ia. we Uiiak that the moče abaortriag 
iateceat ia eonoeatrated in the aaofj of Anne Boleja. Ne^er haa it beea toki ao 
fallj. flo fairir, or ao attractiTelj.*'— JTctet aatf Qaaria. 

** Thia irork throagboat beara OTiđenoe of great reaeardi ; aađ ia the haađs of 
a arriter of Mr. Diion'a talenta, a book on aach a Babject of ooorae ooolđ not 
faĐ to be interecting. He haa aTafleđ himaalf of ali the neweBt U^ta brooght oat 
b7 tbe pDbUcationt of the Maater of the RoUa**— ^Mauaot. 

**Mr. Dixon*a book ia vritten in a moat charming atyla Mofeover, it ia WTitt«n 
aa aU historr shoalđ be wTitten; the predsion of iae aanaliat being combineđ with 
the conneiion and eaae of the uapia narrator.**— i~ 
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COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; OR, Every-day Life m 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvet, of Ickwell-Bury, Anthor of " Turkish 
Harema and GircaBsian Homes.** 1 toL 8to. 158. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14b. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbkd MoirroOMKST. 1 voL 8to. 14b. 
** Ad entertaining and inttrnctiTe work.**— £cam<ii<r. 

" Mra. Montgomerj bas given ua a moat enterti^ing and iBttnictive work, which 
bolda the attentlon fpell-boTmd from ihe flrat page to the laat The Tolume oon- 
taina the following chapten:— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, Florenoe, 
Bome, Naples and the Neapolltana, lighta and Shadet of Itallan Life, Pompeli, 
SorrentD, Capri, Amalfl, &c 'We can 8caroeIy flnd woTdB to ezprees oor admiration 
of the manner in which Mra Montgomeiy has told ali ihe saw and felt doring the 
time Bhe paased in the lovelleet parte of Europe. The book ia the best, as betng 
the most original, luminoos, and freeh work ever written on snch themea.'*— č^mrl 
Journal. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Guba. 

By Gaptain F. T. TowNBHKfD, F.R.G.S.. 2nd Life Gnarda, Anthor 
of " Ten Thousand Miles of TraTel," &c. 1 yo1. Svo, with Map 
and HloBtrationB. 15s. bonnd. 
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' C^ptain TownBhend has giyen us a volnme decldedlj above the average of 
books of mingled travel and spori He write8 in an eaaj, plesoant faahion.**— 
AUmunuH, 

** This book is brlghtlj and pleasantlj written.'*— PoU IfaU OoMelU. 

" Whoeyer takes np this book will not laj it down tili he has read it ali throni^. 
Captain Town8hend s deacriptionB are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reađing; and the shooting chaptera teli of *bags * of fl^g game and of tossles 
with large animals, snch as are oapable of making the Brltish sportsman's moath 
water. There is a good deal of valnable poUtical and sooial Information given 
^)oiit Florida and the parts ađjacent, and a highly instrootive chapter on the 
actoal working of negro slaverj and coolie * Free Laboor * in Caba." — UMUđ 
Servia GoMttU. 

** Oaptaln Town8hend presents ns with a strlUng and graphic aooonnt of ' WĐd 
Life ia Florida,* embodymg Uie most Axaet and latest Information eonoemlng that 
State. He ha« wTitten a rerj sttrring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Guba forms not the least mtereeting portion of it"«— <giiiKl(iy Tbnei. 

*' Captain Townshend*s vork Is Instmctive and entertaining. It oontains dutp- 
ters for ali readers, racy narrativeB, abnndance of incident, compendioos historj, 
fanportant statistics, and manr a psge frhidh wlll be perased with pleasore by tne 
sportsman and natoralist**— umiH Jommal. 

" Oaptain Townshend enJoys a good repntation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminentlj worth pemsal There is not a little Information on the geography and 
natnral historj, ue resooroes and sodetj of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volnme, which is lntelligently and pictaresqnely mitUeia,"— Standard. 

** Oaptaln Townshend is a man of good phick, good sense, and good hunonr, ali 
of whlch aaaUties are manifesteđ in his book entitled * Wild Life In Florida.' He 
pald a vimt of some length to Florida, took part in many fleld sports there, and 
iaseribetin this volome ali his ezperiencen. The book is illnntrated by a map and 
engravingB, and will be appreciated by ali those vrho know what a good book of 
travel iB,"'~~SooUmaH. 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENOER PEROEVAL ; 

Inclnding His Gorrespondence. By His Grandson, SrarcnEB Wju[r- 
POLB. 2 vola. 8to, with Portrait. 30s. 

ThiB work contains Lettera from the Elng, the Prinoe Begeni, ihe Dnkes of Com- 
berianđ, 'Wellingtoii, Portland, Bichmonđ; Lorda Liverpool, Grenvllle, Grey, 
Longbborongh, Spenoer, Welle8ley, Lonsđale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adđing- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distingoished men. 

*' Mr. 'Walpole*8 work reflecta credit not onij on bii indostrj !n oompiling an 
important biographj from authentic material, bat also on bia eloqaence, power of 
interpreting poUttcal chanse, and general Uterary addresa Tbe biograpbj will take 
rank in oor literature, both as a faitbfnl refleotion of the statesman and his period, 
aa also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatio completenesa**— i/oming PotL 

** In Mr. Peroeval*8 biograpbj bis grandson bas andoabtedIy made a valnable 
ađdition to oor ParIiamentaJ7 bistory. Tbe book is fnll of interesi"— Z>at7|f Ifetn. 

**'We tbank Mr. Walpole for a verj yalnable and Intereeting biograpby, and for 
đoing jostice to tbe memorf of one wbo bas too long been wiuoatTt**— ^foNđardl 

** As a oontribntion to poUtical and Parliamentarj bistorj Mr. Spenoer Walpole's 
work possesses considerable TalneL"— tSEoltirđi^f Rmem. 

LIFE OF MOSGHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENOE. By His Wira. 
Adapted from the German by Abihub Duk« GoLBBiDaB. 2 vols. 
large post Sto, with Portrait. 24a. 

**Tbis llfe of Moscbelee will be a valnable book of reference for tbe mnsioal blt- 
torlan, for tbe oontenta extend over a period of tbreesoore jears., oonunendng with 
1794, and ending at 1870. 'We need scarcelj state tbat ali tbe portions of Mosobe- 
les* diarv wbicb ref er to bis interoonrse witb Beetboven, Hommel, Weber, Oxemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Anber, Hal^vj, Sobomann, Cbembini, Spobr, Mendelraobn, F. 
David, Cbopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, Jobn Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, 0. Kllngemann, Lablacbe, Dragonetti, Sontag, Penriani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bacbel, Bonzi đe Begnls, De Beriot, Emst, DonzeUi, Ointl- 
Damorean, Cbelarđ, Bocbsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mra. 'Wood), 
Scbrtiđei^Devrient. Mrs. Siđđons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, StaadJgl, Tbalberg^ 
Berlioz, Vellnti, C. Toong, Balf e, Brabam, and many other artiste of note in tbe& 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. it was a delicate task for Madame Mo»- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to livlng persons, bat ber eztivcts bave 
been jadicioaslj made. Moscbeles write8 f airly of -wlukt is cidled tbe *■ Mašio of the 
Fature ' and its disciple«, and bis jađgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Baben- 
Btetn, Dr. von BiiIow, Litolff, &a, whether as compoeers or ezecatants, are in a 
liberal špirit He reoognizes cbeerfally tbe talenta of oar natire artists, Sir Steni- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hailah, Mra. Sbaw, Mr. A. Snlliran, && Tbe celebritiea with wbom Moadielea 
eame in contact. inolade Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bonsens, Loals Pbilippe, Napoleon the Tbirđ, HomboldtHeniv Hetne, 
Tbomaa More, Covait Nesselrode, the Doobess of Orleans, Prof. woIf, a& lo- 
deed, tbe two volomes are fali of amasing aneodotes.** — Athenaum. 

" Tbe pablication of tbese memoira will give satiafaotion to many of oor reađera 
The devotees of mnsio In tbis coantrv are both nomeroaa and eameat. By tbis 
elaaa tbeae volomea will be hailed with parUoalar delight; bat they will be aooept- 
able alao to a far wider drcle — to ali wbo enjoj a aonata at bome or a aymphony 
in the oonoert-room. The aoope of the work ^vea it thia popalar interast, apurt 
from the tecbnical ralae it possesa. It is aa well * a reoord of tbe Uf e of Mooohelea* 
aa *a cbronicle of tbe moaical hiatory of bia time'--« period of siztyyeara." — Tima, 

" Tbis work ia fali of taitereating Information and pleaaant goaaip aboat tĆ« 
moaical eventa of the laat half-oentarv. Moaohelea kep: np to the day of hia 
deatb a diary, in which he recorded aU his ezperiencea, and bis oonstant taiter- 
ooarae witb stich men as Beethoven, 'Weber, Mendelssobn, and Sobomann, enabled 
him to oollect a mass of facta and aneodotea irbidi throw mooh ralnabla Ught oa 
reoent moaical biatorj.'*— />a<{ McUl Oatette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFOET TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedioateđ by Permission to Thb QuxBir. 
Third Edition, 1 voL small 4to, 58. boond. 

**TheBe letken, tbe work of a pore and devoat špirit, ' đesenre to flnd many 
readera. They are greatlj saperior to the average of irhat ia oalled religiona 
literatura**— ^MounMik 

**ThewritAr of tbe tenderlj-conoeiTeđ letten in thia Tolume waa Mra. Jnlina 
Hare, a siBter of Mr. Haorioe. They are instinct with Uie deroat mbmissiTeneea 
and fine ejnipatlij which we aesoclate with the name of Haorice ; bat in her there 
ie added a wtaningne88 of tact, and sometimea, too, a đkectnees of langaage, whlch 
fre hardlj flnd even in the brother. The lettere were privatelv printed and drcn- 
lated, and vere fonnd to be the sooroe of mach comfort, whteh thej cannet f ail 
to afford now to a wide drcle. A BweetIy-conceiveđ memorial poem, bearln^ 
the weU-known initiala, *R H. P.\ givet a ▼ery faithfol oatUne of the Ufa"— ilra<c* 
Ouarierljf JUview. 

** Thia tonching and moet oomf ortlng vork ia dedicated to Ths Quxbn, who took 
a graciona intereat in ita flrst appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
fodud comfort in ita pagea, and bas now commanded ita pablication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-atirring appeal to 
the afUcted we have never ezamined'*— <StaM(l(irdL 

** Theee letter« are exceptionally graoefol and toaohing, and may be read with 

REOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FEANGE 

AND ENGLAND. BjLadt OLSHBimNA Daties. 2ndJE<Utum. 2 v. 

Amongnnmerooa other diatingniahedperaona ref erred to in thia rrork are ^— Lonit 
X vL Marie Antoinette, Looia XVni, the Dacheaae D'Angonleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empreaa Joaephtne, Qaeen Hortenae, Charlea X, Loma Philippe, the Doke 
aiMl Docheaa de Berry, the Ck>ant de Chambord, the Emperor Alezander, King 
Frederic 'Williani, Prinoe Talleyrand, Prince Eaterhaxy, Blncher, Ney. Soolti 
Fonch^ the Polignaoa, Tahna, Napoleon m, the Empreaa Engenie, the Dao 
de Momy, Ck)ant d*0r8ay, Victor Uago, Georae IV, Qaeen Oaroltaie, Prinoe 
Leopoid, the Prinoeaa Charlotte, the Đake of Tork, the Đake of WeIlington, 
Lord B^^Ton, Sir 'Walter Scott, Sir H. ĐaTy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mra Sid- 
dona, the Kemblea, Mra Jordan, Miaa StephMia, Mila Mara, MadameCatalaal, 
Mila Bachel, the Coonteaa Oaiodoli, Lady Cork, Lady Bleaaington, fto. 

** Lady Clementina .Đaviea'a opportanitiea were ezoellent, and the veij trađi- 
tione of her famQy are fraoght with intereet Some of her looal and peratmal 
impremiona are aa graphic and diatinct aa if they had been-40 to apetk— photo- 
graphed on her memory.**— 7Ae Tima. 

** Two charming volamea, f aU of the moat intereating and entertafning matter, 
and written in plaln, elegant EngUah. Lady Clementina ĐaTiea bas aeen mach, 
beard mach, and lemembered vuL Her nnlqae and brilliant reooUectiona have the 
intereet of a romance, wherein no character ia flctitioaa, no incident ontroa**— Poft 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azaiiat 

Batuk. 2 Yol8. crown 8yo. 2l8. 

** Here ia at laat a book on Spain of the kind we have been aaking for. Aamat 
Batok fllla hia pagea with hia peraonal ezperienoea among the armed f aotiona who 
are oonteating the govemment of the ooantrv, and deaoribea the men who have 
made themaelvea oonapicaooa Altogether, nia gallery of contemporary portraiti 
ia alone aafllcient to reoommend hia book."— -Aiftirđi^f Aevina 

** By the aid of thia really entertaining book mav the Ooias dš Btpana of the mo- 
ment be broaght before the mind'a eye It woaId be too mach to 8ay that thia 

ia the moat intereeting book anon Spain and the Spaniarda that haa appeaređ 
of late yearB, bat many may tmnk ao after reading iV^—Athtnmum. 

**A higlilv intereet^ and amaaing book. In thia work Aaamat Batak kac 
made himaeu more enjoyable and reađable than ever.**— ^jcamtncr. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WO^KS—Continueđ. 



VOLS. I. & n. OF HEE MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY KXPRESS 

PERMISSION. TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 80a. 

CoiTTBirTS :— The Pile— Inner 'Warđ and Onter 'Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bl|^t»— 
The White ToweT^-Charlea of Orleana— Uncie Oloacester— PrisoD Biile»-^eaa- 
ehunpTower— The goođ Lord Cobham— Eing and CanUnal— The Pllgrlmage 
of Grace— Madffe Oheyiie—Heira to theCrown— The Nine DaTS' Qaeen— D»- 
throned— The Men of Eent— Coartney— No Cross no Crown--<3Tanmer, Latl- 
mer, Ridlej— 'Whlte Bosea— Princess Margaret— Plot and Coonterplot— Mon- 
■leor Charles— Biahop of Rosa— Mnrder of Northomberland— Philip the Con- 
feasor— MasR in the Towei^-Sir 'Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh'8 Wal1c->The Villain 'Waađ— The Garđen Honae— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factiona at Conrt— Lord Grej of 'Wllton— 
Old English CaUiolica— The English Jesnlts— Whlte Webb8— The Prieats* Plot 
— 'Wilton Coort— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Gay Fawkes— 
Orlgin of the Plot— Vinegar Hoas&— Conapiracv at Large— The Jeenit's More— 
In London— November, 1605— Hnnted I>own— In the Toirer— Search for Gar- 
net— End of the Engliah Jesnlts— The Oatholic Lorda— Hanr Peror— The 
'WizaTd Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William SeTmoni^-The Eacape— Pannit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howarđ— BobertOarr— Powder Poiaoning 



Fkom ths Tnaff:— "Ali the ciTillzed vorld- English, Continental, and Ame- 
rioan- takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest trmgedles 
in oor natlonal annals. If, bd imagination, we take oor štand on tbose time-wom 
wall8, and let oentorj after oentory flit past os, fre shall see In dne sncoession the 
majoritv of the most famons men and loveIy women of Engiand in the olden time. 
We sliall see them iesting, jonsting, love-miJdng, plotting, and then anon, p«> 
haps, oommending their sonis to Goid in the presence of a nideons masked flgore, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictnres as these that Hr. Dixon, with 
oonsiderable skiU as an hlstorical limner, has set before os in these TOlnmes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great špirit His deacriptions 
are given with snch terseness and vigoar that we shonld spoil them by any attempt 
at oondensation. As favoorable ezamples of his nanrative power8 -we may call afr- 
tention to the story of the beaatlfnl bat nnpopnlar Elinor, Qneen of Henry IIL, and 
the đescription of Anne Bolevn's flrst and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Dnrham, frho esoapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Mand Fitzwalter, imprisoned and mordered 
by the caitiff John. Passtng onward8, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetlc 
Irench Prince, captnred at Agincoort, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Nezt we enoonnter the balefol f orm of Bichard of Gloncester, 
and are fllled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowfnI stoi7 of the Ntaie Days* 
Oaeen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled **M0 Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A matnre man can 8caroely read it with- 
ont feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the flrst Tolome 

gelds in interest to the ehapters -whlch are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
ikleigh. The greater part of the second volome is occapied with the story of the 
Gnnpowder Plot The narratlTe is extremely interesting, and irill repay perasal. 
Another cau$e ceUbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the mnrder of Sir Thomaa 
OTerbary by Lord and Lađy Somerset Mr. Dlzon tells the tale skilfally. In oon- 
elnsion, we may congratulate the anthor on this work. Bothvolnmes are decided- 
ly attraotive, and throw mnch light on onr national history." 

**From flrst to last this work overflow8 with new Information and original 
thonght, with poetrv and pictnre. In these faschiaUng pages Mr. Dixon dia- 
charges altemately ue fonctions of the historian, and the historio bicMrrapher, vidi 
the fiisight, art homonr and accnrate lmowledge which nerer fail him when te 
nndertakes to iUnmiae the darksome recesses of oor national ntoTy.''^Monni»gPott. 

**We eame8tly recommend this remarkable work to those in qaest of »Tnimo 
ment and instmction, at once solid and reflneđ."— Z)at7y Teltgraph. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORK8—Continued. 



VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTrS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompleting the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 30s. 

Coirmm :— A FaToaiite ; A FaToturite's Friend ; The Cotmtess of Soffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catheiino Mannera ; Honae of Villiers ; Berolakion : Fali of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanieh Match ; Spaniolizing ; Henrr De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; Tho Pirate War ; Port and Conrt; A New Bomanzo; Move 
and Cotmter-moTe ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marahalaea ; The Spanish Olire ; 
PriBons Opened; A Parliament; Dlgbj, Earl of Bristol; Tnrn of Fortnne; EUot 
Eloqaent; Felton's Knife: AnAsBaaain; Nine Oentlemen in the Tower; A 
King'B Berenge ; Charles L ; Pillara of State and Choroh ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laad'B Last Troables ; The Lieatenant's Honae : A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
loBophj at Baj ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Mnrder; A Seconđ 
Bookingham; Boger, Earl of Gastlemaine ; A Life of Plota : The Two Penns; 
A Ooaker's Cell ; Colonel Bloođ ; Crown Jewels, Eing and Ćolonel ; Bje Hoas« 
Plot ; Morđer; A Patriot; The Good Old Oaose; JamM, Dnke of MonmoaUi; 
The Unjost Jadge ; The Soottish Lorda ; The Coontess of Nithlsdale ; Escaped, 
Canseof the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Fruide 
Bordett ; A Sommons to the Tower ; Arthor Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Conncil 
Cato Street ; Porsoit ; Last Prlsoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dizon'slirelj and aocorate work.*'— Tlmci. 

** This book is thoroaghlj entertaining, weU-¥rritten, and InstractiTe." — Bxamifur. 

"These volames will place Mr. Dizon permanentlj on the roll of English aathon 
who hare rendered their conntrj a senrice, bj his iratting on reoorđ a tmthful and 
brilliant accoont of that most popolar and instmctlTe relio of antiqaity. * Her 
Majeaty's Tower;* the annals of which, aa related in these Tolomes, are by tcune 
exciting and amnsing, while thej never fali to interesi Onr andent strongholđ 
oonid have had no better historiui than Mr. Dizon." — Poit, 

*'Bj his merits of literary ezecation, his vivacioiis portnUtoree of historioal 
flgnres, his maaterlj powers of narrative and description, and the f orce and grace- 
fnl ease of his style, Mr. Dizon will keep his hold npon a moltitade of readers."— 
IttuMtraUđNetes. 

"These Tolnmes are two gallerles of rlchlj painted portnUts of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others oommemorated bj EngUah 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palače and prison bj toms, Is rerlviđed in 
these TOlomes, which doee the narratiTe, eztending from the era of Sir John EUot, 
who 8aw Baleieh die in Palače Tard, to that of Thi8tlewoođ, the last prisoner im- 
mored in the Tower. Few works are given to os, in these dajs, so abanđant ki 
originality and research as Mr. Dizon'a. — iStoMlardL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Fonnder of 

Pennsjlvaziia. By W. Hsfworth Dixon. A NbwLibbabt Edihon. 
1 ToL demy 8to, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dizon's * Wllliam Penn ' Is, perhape, the best of his books. He has now re- 
▼ised and issned it with the addition of moch freah matter. It Is now offered in m 
■amptnons Tolmne, mat^htng with Mr. Dizon*s reoent booka, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dizon f or his interesting and instniotiTe memoir of 
one of Uie worthies of England." — Esammer. 

•* • William Penn ' is a flne and noble work. Elognent, pic tur ee q ue, and epigr»* 
matic in stjle, snbtle and phflosophioal in insight, and mođerate and aocorate ih 
statement, it is a model of what a biographj on^ht to he.^'—Smiđaif IHmet. 

''The charaoter of this great Chrisnan Englishman, William Penn, a tme h«o 
of moral and dTil congoests, is one of the faireet in modem historj, and maj be 
stodied with profit bj his coontrTmen of aU ages. This biopaphj of him now 
flnallj pat into shape as a standara work of its kinđ, is Mr. Dizon's most nsefa 
prodaction. Few books have a more genial and irbolMom« interesi, or oonrej 
more benefldal instmotioo.*'— 72lwlnitai Nem. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Omfinuerf. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. By the late J. C. Anders- 

BON, Anthor of "Lake Nguni,** "The Okavango River/' &c 
Edited by L. Llotd, Anthor of " Field Sporta of the North of 
Europe." 1 vol 8vo. With Portrait. (In the Press,) 

THRODGH RUSSIA : From St. Petersbubo to 

ASTRAEHAN AND THE GRDIEA. By Birs. Outhrdl 2 toIs. 

crown 8vo, with Illiistrations. 21s. 

**MnL Onthrie is a livelj, obMrrant, welUlxifonneđ, anđ a^reeable traTeUing 
eompanicuL Her book is interesting thronghoat"— Pa0 Mali OautU. 

** No book of trarel within oar knowleđ^ is pleuanter to road than * Throngh 
Bnnia.* It la freab, bright, and comprehensiTa Mra Ghithrie siTOt as ađmir- 
able deecriptioiiii of St Peteraborg, Moecow, anđ Astnkhan, and the vojages on 
the Volgi, and the Don are fali of inddent, character, and obeerration."— iSjMciator. 

** A pleasant book to reađ. It contains a f air, and often rerj pietare8qae deacrip- 
tlon of a part of BoBsia bj no means familiar to toarista**—- đćrtardeof Btni», 

TUEKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habvkt, of Ickwell Biiry. 8to. Second Edition. 158. 
**Hn. Harvej not onlj Baw a great deal, bat saw ali tfaat she did see to th« 
beet advantage. In noticing the mtrlneic interest of Mrs. Hanrey's book, we mast 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a wrlter."— TVrnca 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloored JUustrations. 308. 

**Mr. Dixon'8 book will be certain not on1y to interest bat to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthv of attention, and 
is likely to prođace a ver7 asefal etTect The ignorance of tne English people 
with respect to Rossia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being gratefal 
to a vriter who has taken the troable to make personal aognaia tance with that 
aelđom-Tisited land, and to bring before the eyes of his coantrjrmen a pietare of 
its soenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can ecarcelj 
f ail to arrest their attention."— iSatMrdoif Recieie. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol 6s. 
** A biography of the beaatifal and annappy Qaeen, more satiaf actory than any w« 
hare yet met with."— Z)at/|f New*. 

THE LITERART LIFE OF THE REV. WIL. 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of Ali Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estramok. 870. 158. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE artist. Edited by Thomas Landsksb, A.R.A. 2 toIs. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Anthor of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 78. 6d. bonnd. 
M * The Exiles at St GFermains * is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stnarts while they lived ander the protection of the LUies of Franca The 
aothor is that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley/ and she haa 
seized fally the špirit of the Stoart aga *The £xiles at St Oermaing * will be 
eTery whit as popolar as * The Ladye Shakerley.* "— •Staadaml 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Omftnuerf. 



WOSES BT THE AUTHOB OF «JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Eaoh in One Volume, elegantlj printeđ, bonnđ, and illiutrateđ, prioe 58. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A VTOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE W0MAN'S KINGDOM. 



WOBES BT THE AUTHOB OF «SAM SLIOE.' 

Eaoh in One Volume, elegantlj printeđ, bonnđ, and illnstrateđ, prioe 5a. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, UFE 

IN A OOLONT. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBHS BT MBS. OUPHANT. 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantlj printeđ, bonnđ, and illnitiateđ, prioe 58. 



ADAMGRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD mVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBHS BT 6E0B6E HAG DONALD, LLJ). 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantlj printeđi bonnđ, and illnrtrateđ, prioe 58. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEO FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. OlaveV 

" Janita's Croas," " The Bine Ribbon," im. 3 vols. 

A WIFE'S STORY, and OtherTales. By the Author 

of " Časte," " Safel7 Married," &e. S toIs. 

TITFORTAT. ByMR8.M.KSMiTH. 3t. (InJune.) 
JOCELYN'S MISTAKE. Bj Mrs. J. K. Spendeb, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 Tols. 

**We kiiow no work more calcnlat«d to rivet the attention of the reađer than 
* Jocelyti'8 Mlstake.' The chanctere ara artiatioaUj drawxL The plot ia intenaelj 
interesting and original" — Cotirt Journal. 

BRENDA YORKE. By Mart Cecil Hat, Author 

of " Old Mjddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

" 'Brenda Torke' is a ▼ery pretty storj, told with mnch 8we6tne88 and pathoa.'* 
— iStomtordL 
"A standard work, which wfll be read with aYlđity."^CVmr< JoumoL 

SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mortimeb Coluns, 

Author of " Marqnia and Merchant," " Francea,** &c. 3 vols. 

"Mr. Gollina'g pretty title snita irhat, on the whole, is a prattj moogfa book. His 

oocasional verses are as clerer aa ever." — Athaunim, "A ohanatng book." — 

SUmdard. " A book worth reading." — John BulL ** An amnaing and en- 

tertaining noreL" — M^tenger. 

DOLORES. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 8 vols. 

" An anoBoallj good noveL One of the best storles we have read for a long 
time. The plot is well constmcted, and there is plenty of stirring incident and 
clever đelineation of cbaracter.*' — Moming Fo$t. 

**Thi8 is a cbarmiug book. It is a fascinating and well written tala**— /ote .AmU. 

** A readable and amasing noveL" — Dail^ Nevt. 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

" The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," &c. 8 vols. 

" There is a great deal in * The Italians * that la both frrah and clever. Th« 
book has the doable reoommendation of being entertaining and instroctive; it ia 
worth reading for its stor7, and it containes a series of capital pictnres of Italian 
life and mannera" — TVme«. 

** A novel which onght to eam for itaelf a decided place in the standard literature 
of the day. The aathor maj be oongratnlated npon a brilliant and weU-merited 
snccesa" — PosL 

** A book that one reađs throogh with decided interest and pleasoreL"— ^oKlnifiL 

THE LADT SUPERIOR. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," &c, 3 vols. 

** A clever noveL It is a good and spiriteđ story. Ita aotlon la vigorous, the 
sltoations telling, and the charactera well snstalned."— J/om^ FotL 

** An interesting Btory, displajing oonaiderable dramatic power and oarefol por- 
trayal of character. "—Ztei/^ JVinca 

*' A 8tory of entrancing interesi The'plot is ironderfollj conoeiveđ, andesecuteđ 
with eqaal sldll The characters are true to life."-Vo^i Buli. 

LIZZIE. By Ladt Duffus-Hardt. 3 vols. 

" A bright and pleasant Biorj^—Timet, 

** An enthralling 8tory, which cannot f ail to be admired by alL"— J/omm^ Potl, 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



FELICIA. By M.BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty," 

" Dr. Jacob/* &c. 3 vola. 

" A thoronghlj whole8ome noTol, pictareMiae, nfttaral, interesting, »nd eTlncing 
Uukt kxiowIeđge of Ilf e which rcNachea ita highest development in vriters of trvnU 
and cnltorei Ali lorers of pore flction shonld reftd * FeUcla.* ^'^-Momhtg Po$L 

*'A0 a whole thisbook bas mnch to recommend it Felicia beraelf is a Tersr 
channlng stnđj, and her huaband, tbe rnualdan, li an original and admirably 
drawn character. Most of tbe minor actoiB in tbe storj are carefol and amoting 
sketcbes.*'— Z)a»7y Nettt. 

*' A ▼ery cbarming story ; gracef ol, and flnelj exeented.**— drcgRMb 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of " Nathalie," &c. 3 vola. 

" *Jobn Đorrien ' is notonly tborongblj pleasant and entertaining, but also ele- 
Tated in tone and pnre in sentiment Tbe irbole book is f nll of interest, brigbt, 
imaginative, and poeticaL It !■ one of tbe best wrltten noTela of tbe seaion.**— • 
Mommg PotU 

'* We bave read * Jobn Dorrien ' f rom beginning to end witb great pleasare."« 
Athenceum. 

** A capital book. Tbe story is admirabl7 tolđ, and tbe cbaraotera are' skUfollj 
đerelopeđ."— JftoiMftirdL 

MY STORY. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author 

of "Patty,"&c. 3 vola. 

** * My Story ' is told in sncb an easj, naturaj graoefol fasblon tbat it bas great 
fasdnation« Tbe wbole book is fnll of merit, and is one of tbe pleasantest novela 
we bave met wlth f or some tianeL** — Moming FmL 

" Anj book b7 tbe aatbor of * Pattj ' is sare to arrest tbe attention of tbe jndi- 
cions novel reader ; nor will snob an one be disappointed in * M^ Storj.* Tbe 
antobiograĐhy carriea tbe reader on pleasantlj. Tbe langnage is simple and 
cbaste, and tbe delineatlon of cbaracter grapbiOb"— </oAii BulL 

** An exqaisite noveL Tbe intereet never flags.'*— ComtI JountdL 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mac Kenna, 

Author of " OfiF Parade," &o. 3 vola. 

"Tbis Btorv is ingeniouslj contrived and carefoUj constmcted, and abounđa in 
stirring incidente, striking scenes, and etTective sltoationsL'*— PoU Mali tkuHU. 

** A rattiing good noveL It will Uke by storm everj mess-room in tbe lanđ, and 
will be read witb rapt attention b7 women as well as men."— JioAn BM, 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine Kino, author 

of ** Tho Qneen of the Regiment," Ao. 3 Tola. 
** A novel tbat will add to tbe fame of tbe anlboresa. Tbe plot la a ebanning 
one ezqaisitely told; tbe cbaracters are most artistlcallj drawn, and tbe langnage 
is fnll of grapbic power and paUioa**— Couti JoumaL 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of " St.OlaveV 

" Janita'a Oroaa," " The Blue Ribbon,*' *c. 8 vola. 
" A powerfal and interestlng story."— Jforn^ Po§L 
" A very interesting and reađable book."— PoU MaU OoMtUe. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

Amas Grant. Dedicated, by permtaaion, to the DucHMi or Eddt- 

BUBOH. 2 vola. 21a. 
"Tbere is mncb in tbis book to interest and exoite betidee tbe dMcriptions of 
Bnssian people and soenerj, wbicb form tbe gronnđirork of tbe romanoe.**— 
JLthtiumin, 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of "Časte." 2v. 

** Tbe reader will experience rare pleasnre in tbe peroaal of tbis interesting Mid 
original nojel^'-^Morning Post. 
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PubUshed aiamal^, in One VoL, royal 8m>, itri^ the Amu heautifid^ 
engravedf handaomihf hcmd^ with gilt edges^ priče 8U. 6d, 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 



THE f OBTY-rOUBT H EDITIOH FOB 1875 18 HOW BBADT 

LoDOB^B PsasRAOB AHD BisoNKTAOB is acknowleđged to be the most 

eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As aD*est»- 
blisheđ and anthentic authoritj on ali qneBtions respecting the familj 
histories, hononrs, and connections of the titled aristocracji no work haa 
ever stood so high. It is pablished under the especial patronage of Her 
Majestj, and is annnally corrected throughout, from the personal oom- 
mnuications of the NobiUtj. It is the only work of its class in whieh, tke 
type being k^t constanily standing^ everj correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pnblication, an advantage which gives it snpremaej 
OYer ali its competitors. Independentlj of its fnll and anthentio informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sednloos attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
varions noble f amilies, and the names of many thonsand individnali are 
introdnced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authoritji correctness, and facilitj of arrangement, and the beautj of 
its typography and binding, the vork is jastly entitled to the place it 
occnpies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical Vl6w of the Peerage. 
Parliunentary BoU of the Honae of Lordu. 
Engliflh, Scotch, and Iriah Peeni, in their 

ordera of Precedenoeu 
Alph&betical List of PeeiB of Oreat Britain 

and the United Eingdom, holding 8ap»- 

rior rank in the Sootch or IriBh Peerage. 
Alphabetical liat of Scotch and Lrish Peers, 

holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 

Oreat Britain and the United Eingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Preoedence. 
Table of Preoedencj among Men. 
Table of Preoedency among Women. 
The Qaeen and the Boyal Fainily. 
Peers of the Blood BojaL 
The Peerage, alphabeticallj arrangeđ. 
Families of snch Extinct Peers as h*Te lef t 

Widow8 or Issna 
Alphabetical List of the Sonuunes of ali the 

^eera 



The Archbishops and Bishopa of Englanđ, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabeticallj airangeđ. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames astomed bf 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Seoond Tltlea of 
Peers, usnallj bome bj their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Lidez to the Daoghtera of 
Dnkes, Maropises, and Earls, who, hav- 
Ing married Commoners, retain the titla 
ofLadv bef ore their own ChriatiAn and 
their Hnsband's Snmamea.. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daoghters of 
Viaconnts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, ara Btyled Honoor* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the hnsbanđ 
being a Baronet or Knlght, HononraUa 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetioa]ly arrangeđ and 
Uteđ. 



**Awork which corrects ali errors of formerworks. It la a most osefol poblicatioiL 
We are happj to bear testimony to the fact that scrapalons aoouracj ia a đistingniab- 
ing featare or this book"— S^mei. 

'*Lodge*s Peerage most snpersede ali other irorks of the klnđ, for two reaaons: flist, It 
Is on a better plan ; and secondlj, it is better ezecated. We can saf elj pronoance it to be 
the readiest, the most osefol, and eractest of modem works on the sobject.**— iS^actotor. 

** A work of great Taloa It is the most faithfol reoord we possess of the ariato- 
oracT of the daj.**— PofL 

"The best ezisting, and, we belleve, the best posalble Peerage^ It is the standard 
aathority on the subjeot"— ^(oNdcrd 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STANDARD UBRART 

OF OHEAP EDinONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. OILBEBT, MILLAIS, HOUCAN HUMT, LEECH, 
BIRKETFOSTER, TENNIEL, SANĐTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

EBfOh in a EHngle Volume, elegantlj printeđ, bonnd, and iUiiftnteđi phoo 6ii 

L— SAM SLIOE'S NATUBE AND HUICAN NATUBE. 

**The flnt Tolame of Mesara. Hnnt and Blackett'a SUnđarđ Uhnrj of ChMp Editloo« 
forma a Tenr goođ beffinning to what will doabtleaa be a verj aocoeaafnl unđertaking. 
*Natarfi and Human Nature' la one of the beat of Sam Sliok'a iritty vxd hmnoroaa 
prodoctiona, and ia weU enUtled to the large ofarcnlation whloh it cannot faO to obtain 
m ita preaent convenlent and cbeap abapa Tbe volome combinea with the great recom- 
mendationa of a olear« bold tjpe, and good paper, the leaaer but attraetlTe merita of 
being well illnatrated and elegantly boond."— /*oi(. 

IL-^OHN HAT.TFAT, 6EHTLEHAN. 

**Thia ia a Terj good and a ▼ery intereating work. It ia deaigned to traoe the oareer 
from bojhood to age of a perfect man— a Chriatian gentieman; and it aboonda in inci- 
dent both well andf highlj frronght. Thron^hont it ia conoeiTed in a high apirit, and 
written with great abili^. Thia oheap and handaome new edition ia worthy to paaa 
tntUj from hand to hand aa a gift book in manj honaeholda**— r 



m.— THE OBESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BT ELIOT WARBURTON. 

•» Independent of ita valne aa an original narratlTe, and it« oaefol and intereating 
Information, thia work ia remarkable f or the colooring power and plaj of fanoj with 
which ita deaoriptiona are enlivened. Among ita graateat and moat laating charma ia 
ita rererent and aeriona apirit."— Oucrter/ir Revim, 

IV.— KATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie ' ia Miaa EAvanagh'a beat imaginatire effort Ita manner ia graoloiia and 
attraotiTe. Ita matter ia goooL A aentiment, a tendemeaa, are oommanded by ber 
whleh are aa indlTidoal aa thej are elegant"—ii tkm mm m. 

V.— A WO]£AN'S THOnOHTS ABOUT WOHEN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GBNTLEMAN." 

** A book of aonnđ comiaeL It ia one of the moat aenaible work8 of ita kinđ, ireO- 
irritten, trae-hearted, and altogether practieaL 'WhoeTer wiahea to gire adTioe to a 
joong lad7 ma7 thank the author for meana of doing aa**— ^jaa m i nr. 

VI.— ADAH OSAEHE. By MBS. OLIPEANT. 

** A 8tory awakening gennine emotiona of intereat taxd đelight bj ita ađmirable plo- 
torea of Soottiah life and aoenenr. The aathor aeta before na the eaaential attrlbntea of 
Ohriatian Tirtoe, with a delicacj, power« and trath whleh ean harđly be aarpaaaeđ.**-i*ai<. 

Vn.— SAM SLIOE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBH 

INSTANGES. 

**Th« rapatation of thia book irill atand aa long aa that of Soott*B or Bahrer*« Novela 
Ita remarkable ori^inalitj and happj deaoriptiona of American Ufe atlll eontinne the 
■nbject of aniTeraal admiratioa**— lfew0a(^. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISE]iAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A Đlotiireaaae book on Bome and ita eooleaiaatical aoverelgnai bjan ekMtoentBomaa 
Oathouc. CanUnal Wiaeman haa treateđ a apedal anbject with ao mnoh genialitj, that 
hia reooUectiona wiU ezcite no ill-feeling in thoee who are moat eonacientiooalj oppoaed 
to ererj ide« of homan inf allibilitj repreaented in Papal d omin a t i o n *'—Atkm un mk. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAK, GENTLEMAN." 

»In * A Life for a Life' the author ia fortnnate in a good anbjeot, and haa prođaoeđ a 
Work of Btrong effeei'*-^M«uataii. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUBD.) 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT SUBTJBB. By LEIOH HUNT. 

** A <UUgbtfnl book, thAt wlll be ireloome to »U re«đ6TB, and most walo3me to thoM 
who liftTe a loTe for tne baat Idnđs of readiiiA.*'— i?4?aff^iier. 

** A more agreeable and ontertaining book naa not been pobUabed ainoe BoaweU pro- 
dnoed hia reminiBoenoM of JohnBoo."- 



XI.— MABGABET AITĐ HEB BBIBESMAIDS. 

** We reoommond ali wbo are In aearob of a faadnatlng novel to read tbis work for 
themaelTe& Thej will flnd U well worib their wbil& Tbere are a fteahnen aad ort- 
glsaU^ aboat it qoite charming."- 



Xn.— THE OLD JUSOE. By SAM SLIOK 



** Tbe pabllcations Indađed In tfals LIbrar7 bare ali been of goođ qnality ; manj glre 

iformation while thev entertain, and of tbat dara tbe book bef ore ob ia a apedmen. 

Tbe manner in wbiai tbe Cbeap Edltiooa f orming tbe seriea la prodnced, deeerrea 



espedal mention. Tbe paper and print are miezoeptionable ; tbere ia a steel engraring 
in eadi volmne, and tbe oatddea of tbem wiU ■atiafy tbe pnrobaaer wbo likea to aee 
booka in bandaome oniform.**— JEasamiiicr. 

Xm.— ĐABIEN. By ELIOT WABBnBTON. 

**Tbi8 laat prodnction of tbe antbor of * Tbe Creaoent and tbe Croaa * bas tb« sam« 
elementa of a ▼ery wide popnlaritj. It will please its tbonsands."— fltofce, 

Xiy.— FAMILT BOKANOE ; OR, DOMESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOOBAOT. 

ĐY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER EING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too blgblj tbis most interesting book. It oogbt to be 
foond on eTery drawing>room table.*'— tStauiareL 

Xy.— THE LAntS OF NOBLAW. Bj HSS. OLIPHANT. 

** Tbe * Laird of NorIaw * fnllj snstahis tbe antbofs bigb repatation.**— .9M»d^ Tfmm. 

Xyi.— THE ENOLISHW0HAN IN ITALT. 

" We can praise Mrs. Oretton's book as interesting, oneiaggerated, and fali of oppor- 
tone instroction."— TVfiMi 

XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAK, GENTLEMAN." 

** *Notbing New * displajs ali tbose snperior merits wbldi bare made * Jobn Halifaz 
one of tbe most popolar works of tbe day."— PotC. 

Xyin.— FEEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE Đ'ALBBET. 

^'Notbing oan be more interesting tban Miss Freer^s stonr of tbe Ufe of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and tbe narratiTe is as traBtwortb7 as it is attractlTe. — /'loct 

XIX.— THE VALLET OF A HUKDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to daBsify tbis work, ive sbonld giTS it aplaoe between ' Jobn Halifaz *aađ 
*Tbe Caztans.' "Skutđard, 

XX.— THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBUK. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of dngnlar hiterest, wbidi can never f ail to cbarm. Tbe present obeap and 
elegant edition indades tbe tme storj of tbe Ck>IIeen Baim.**— /Rmlratei Nmct, 

XXI.— AĐELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

"* Ađele'is tbe bestworkwe bave read bj Mira Kavanagb ; it isadianning storj 
fnll of deUcate obaracter-painting."»il(AeMeiiin. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FEOM LIFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Stndies f rom Life ' are remarkable for graphio power and obsenratioa The 
book will not đlinlnmh the reputation of the aooomplifibed aathor."— JCofurde^ Acvtaa 

XXm.— GRANĐMOTHES'S MONEY. 

** We oommend *Grandmother'8 Mone7 ' to reađers In search of a goođ DoreL The 
characten are tme to human natura, and the story la \nienšting."^AtMenmum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOR& 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightf ni book.**— ilitoueim. ** A book to be read and re-read ; flt for the stodj 
as weD aa the drairtng-room table and the cironlating llbrarj/'— LanecC 

XXV.— NO OHUBOH. 

** We adrlM ali who have the opportonitj to read thls book.'* — Athenmim. 

XXyi.— MISTBESS AND liAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A goođ wholeaome book, gracefally wrltten, and a« pleaaant to read as it is instroe- 
tlTeL**— ilMoMnoa ** A eharming tale charmlnglj told."— •StaiufairdL 

XXVn.— LOST ANB SAVEĐ. Bj HON. MB& NOBTON. 

" ' Lost and Sared ' will be read with eager interesi It is a vlgoroos noveL'* — Timm. 
** A noTel of rare ezcellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work**— JT^omiMr. 

XXVm.— LES MISEEABLES. By VIOTOB HTJGH). 

AUTHORISED COPTRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist In the conoeption of it as a 
whole ; it aboonds with details of nneqiialled beanty. 11. Viotor Hogo hai stamped upon 
eyery page the hall-mark of genia8.'*--<2iMr^(v Bšvmo. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light apon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara*! 
Hi8tory.* It is a work conspicaous for taste and literarj ooltore. It is a verj graoefol 
voA eharming book, with a well-managed 8tor7, clearlv-cnt characters, and sentimente 
Bzpressed wlth an ezgoisite elocutloa It is a book whleh the world will like.'*— TVmsi. 

XXX.— LIPE OP THE BEV. EĐWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

^ A good book on a most interestlng thema" — TVoiec. 

" A trolj interestlng and most aff ectingmemoir. Irring's Life onght to have a nlohe 
in ererj gallerj of religioos b{ography. There are f ew llTes that wiU be f oiler of in- 
stmction , interest, and oonsolation.**— 5a<ttrdeqf Retiem. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVS'a 

**Thls eharming norel is the work of one whopossesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as ezpeneooe and knowledge of the world *— ^M«Mmnt 

XXXn.— SAM SLIOE'S AMEBIOAN HUMOUR. 

** Dlp where 70a wi11 into thls lottery of fui, 70a are sare to draw ont a prize.**— Post 

xxxm.— o^BISTIAlrs mistaer 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
** A more eharming storj has rarelj been irritten. Eren if tried bj the sUndarđ of 
the Arehbishop of Tork, we shoold ezpect that OTeo he woa]d pronoonoe *Chrtotian*B 
Mistaka' a noTSl withoat a faolt"— TVmea 

XXXiy.— ALEO FOBBES OF H0W6LEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

•• No aeeoont of ^this storj woald gl^e &07 Idea of the profonnd interest thaft 
the work from the flrst page to the last**— ilMaMnna 
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XXXV.— AONES. ByHBa OUPHAirT. 

** * AgnM * iB a nove! snperior to ai^ of Hn. Oliphant's fonner irnrirn'* Irtmanii 
** A Btorj whoee pathetio beaaty w01 appeal iiresiBtibtj to aO reađara.'*— i>ioit 

XXXYL— A NOBLE IIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**Thig is one of those pleaaant talM in irhioh the anthor of * John HaUfaz* ipeaka 
ont of a generooB heart the pnrest trntha of lUe.^—Bsammer. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A verj interestisg book. Mr. Dizon has wrltten thooghtfallj and weIL** — TVmea 
Mr. Dixon*8 verj entertaining and instmctiTe work on New America.**— Pofil MaU Oat. 
^^Vfn reoommend everj one who feels anj intereet in hnman nature to read Mr. 
Dizon'a verj interesting book."— đ(tf«rtliqr Beneie. 

XXXVm.^BtOBEET PALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer * ie a work brimfnl of life and hnmoor and of the deepest human 
faiterest It ii a book to be retnmed to again and acain for the deep and ■JM^f^Mtt g 
knowleđ^ it OTinces of human thonghts and feelinga/* — AthenaemiL 

XXXIX.— THE WOKAN'S SINODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEBfAN." 

***The Woman'8 Kingđom* sustains the anthor'a reputation as a wrlter of the 
pureet and nobleet Und of domestic stortea— iltiWnjNPn. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racj, wel]-wrltten, and original noveL The interest nerer flaga. The whol6 
work Bparklea with wit and humour." — Ouorterljp JBmmt. 

XLI.— DAVID ELOINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A novel which is the work of a man of true geniua It wil] attraet the highett 
dasa of readera." — Times. 

XLn.— A BRAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A verj good novel ; a thoughtful, weU-WTitten book, Bhowtng a tender. ajmpath^ 
with human nature, and permeated bj a pure and noble špirit'*— JPjNMiMMr. ' 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A powerf ul novel of social and domeatio life. One of the moet Bnooenfal efforta of 
a Buoceasful novelist" — Dailp Netes. 

* A very pleasant, healthy stor7, well and artisticallj told. The book is mre of a 
iride cirole of readera The charaoter of Hannah is one of rare beanty.**— iStondordL 

XLIV.— SAH SLICE'S AHEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**ThiB ia one of the most amusing booka that we ever read.**— StanđordL 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**The author of * John Halifaz* has vritten manj fascinating storiea, but we ean 
oall to mind nothing f rom her pen that has a more enduring cluurm than the graoef ul 
aketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie štanda out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of ali that is trul7 noble, pure, and iromanlj."— {TNttođ Smtioe Ma^asim. 

XLyi.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * A Bose in June * is as pretty as its title. The story Ia one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industrj and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in its slender 
grace and plajful satire maj hold its own with even * The Chitmides of Carling* 
ford.* **— 3^)111«. 
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